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b.h., ROUND TABLE-COURTESY, by *NASRULLAH 


Property of a Syndicate 

Merryland Farm 

Hydes, Maryland 21082 

Phone: (301) 592-6226 or 592-6227 


Michael Wettach 


Betty Shea Miller 





MANNER 

Record Setting Stakes Winner Of 16 Races And $436,676 

By The Fabulous "Horse Of The Year" And Sire ROUND TABLE 

From The Immediate Distaff of RESPECTED, DIGNITAS, REPUTE, 
JAYWALKING, ROCKY BEND, etc. 


KNIGHTLY MANNER’S Winners Include Stakes Winners 

COMMAND MODULE, MAN of MEN, MRS. MOOSE, stakes-placed Knightly 
Belle (2nd Pucker Up, 3rd Pageant), New York allowance winner 
Supper Show (over $45,000 in 1972), and many others. 

KNIGHTLY MANNER'S Winners To Date Have Average Earnings 

Of Three Times Their Stud Fee. 


KNIGHTLY MANNER Retired From Racing Absolutely Sound 

And Has Passed This Quality On To His Get. 


Fee: $3,000 Live Foal 


Also Standing 

ROAD AT SEA 

br.h., BALD EAGLE-HARD-A-LEE, by *TURN-TO 

Stakes Winner From 5 1/2 Furlongs To I 1/16 Miles. 

His First Crop Are Winning At TWO This Year (1972) 


Fee: Private Contract 
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In This Issue 


December, 1972 
Vol. 38, No. 12 


Laurel's International Discussed By John Schapiro 

Founder of famed $150,000 grass race agrees that the 1972 renewal 
was most indecisive International contested in 21-year history. 

Maryland's Widely Known Cliff Bowersox Is Interviewed 

Freelance exercise 'boy 7 summarizes his career, adding that female 
riders are not strong enough to do his job. 

$100,000 Colonial Cup Won By Marion duPont Scott 

Great sportswoman's Soothsayer captures South Carolina race which 
was run over her race course in Camden. 


Mrs. Thiele's Patients Evidence Remarkable Recoveries 

Trainer Sidney Watters and state steward J. Fred Colwill report 'amazing' 
success for woman who heads Pennsylvania research center. 
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Dean And Louise Bedford Move To Virginia 


Citing invasion of suburbia in Harford county, the Bedfords say they 
will move back to 'country 7 at their new Virginia home. 


Departments 

Sporting Calendar 
What's New In Maryland 
Horse Show, 3-Phase Section 
Maryland Foal Report 


Cover—The newly combined Foxcatcher-New Market 
Hounds are shown with their joint masters. At left 
is Mrs. Jean duPont McConnell while beside her is 
Gilmore Flautt. Huntsman Vernon Watson is right. 
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A New York stakes winner at 2, 3 and 4, Protanto won over $320,000. Windfields, 
which just purchased him, regards Protanto as one of the most exciting sire prospects 
to come along in years. By the great Native Dancer — whose sons are doing so well 
at stud — he's out of a half-sister to Bold Ruler who has 
produced two winners of over $300,000. His first crop of foals 
will arrive in 1973. $7,500 Live Foal 


< TI hndfields 

tjarm 

MARYLAND me 


Chesapeake City, Md. 21915 













AMBERNASH 



hi. at sta 


tp 



AMBER HAWK was on top every step of the way en route to an authoritative victory in the 
$25,000 Laurel Cup Hdcp. His time for the mile and a quarter was only a tick off the track record. 


AMBERNASH sires runners that have speed to make the lead in any company and the 
stamina to put away challengers over a distance of ground. AMBER HAWK's Laurel 
Cup performance was much like his Jennings Handicap last May when he went to 
the lead at the bell and galloped home by eight lengths. AMBERNASH has out four 
stakes horses this year. His son Suspended has won three handicaps at Laurel at eight 
and nine furlongs, coming within a second of the track record at the latter distance. 



Property of R. S. Reynolds, Jr. 

$3,500 Live Foal 

Inquiries to: L. R. O'Brien 
Box 7175 

Richmond, Virginia 
703-358-4444 


OR TO: 


oodstock Farm 


MRS. RICHARD C. du PONT 
Perry Alexander, Manager, Chesapeake City, Md. 21915. (301) 885-5214. 

Ambemash / National / Nearctic / Saidam / T. V. Commercial 


December, 1972 
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BOLD MONARCH, B., 1964 



HORSEMANS QUIZ 


Question: What Relation Is SECRETARIAT To BOLD MONARCH? 


Guide: Find Answer In Pedigrees Below. 


# Nasrullah 


Bold Ruler 


Miss Disco 


Nearco 

Mumtaz Begum 

Discovery 

Outdone 


Pharos 
Novara 
Blenheim II 
Mumtaz Mahal 

Display 
Ariadne 
Pompey 
Sweep Out 


# Princequillo 


Stepping Stone 

Step Across 


Prince Rose 
*Cosquilla 

Balladier 

Drawbridge 


Rose Prince 

Indolence 

Papyrus 

Quick Thought 

Black Toney 
Blue Warbler 
* Sir Gallahad III 
•Traverse 


Phalaris 
Scapa Flow 
Havresac II 
Catnip 
Blandford 
Malva 

The Tetrarch 
Lady Josephine 

Fair Play 
•Cicuta 

•Light Brigade 
Adrienne 
*Sun Briar 
Cleopatra 
Sweep On 
Dugout 

•Prince Palatine 
Eglantine 
Gay Crusader 
Barrier 
Tracery 
Miss Matty 
White Eagle 
Mindful 

Peter Pan 
Belgavia 
•North Star III 
•May Bird 
•Teddy 
Plucky Liege 
Tracery 
Perverse 
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SECRETARIAT, Ch., 1970 


Maryland’s Leading Son of BOLD RULER 

1. From 22 Starters BOLD MONARCH Has Had 20 Winners Of 
Over $150,000. 

2 . With An Average Earnings Per Starter Of Over $8,000 BOLD 
MONARCH Is One Of The Top Ten Stallions In Maryland On 
An Average Earnings Index. 

3 . With 91% Of Winners From Starters BOLD MONARCH Is One 
Of The Top Stallions In Maryland For Percentage Of Winners 
Basis. 

4 . From His Recent Two-Year-Old Starters BOLD MONARCH 
Has The Stakes-Placed Buh Buh Buh Bold Who Finished Third 
To La Prevoyante In The Queen Elizabeth Stakes. 

5 . BOLD MONARCH Is Still Booking For 1973 To Approved 
Mares Only. Stud Fee $2,500. 


# Nasrullah 


Bold Ruler 


Miss Disco 


Nearco 

Mumtaz Begum 

Discovery 

Outdone 


Pharos 
Nogara 
* Blenheim II 
Mumtaz Mahal 

Display 
Ariadne 
Pompey 
Sweep Out 


*Princequillo 


Somethingroyal 


Imperatrice 


Prince Rose 
*Cosquilla 

Caruso 

Cinquepace 


Rose Prince 

Indolence 

Papyrus 

Quick Thought 

*Polymelian 
Sweet Music 
Brown Bud 
Assignation 


Phalaris 
Scapa Flow 
Havresac II 
Catnip 
Blandford 
Malva 

The Tetrarch 
Lady Josephine 

Fair Play 
•Cicuta 

•Light Brigade 
Adrienne 
•Sun Briar 
Cleopatra 
Sweep On 
Dugout 

•Prince Palatine 
Eglantine 
Gay Crusader 
Barrier 
Tracery 
Miss Matty 
White Eagle 
Mindful 

Polymelus 

•Pasquita 

Harmonicon 

•Isette 

•Brown Prince II 
June Rose 
•Teddy 
•Cinq a Sept 


734-6906 Inquiries To: BONTTA FARM 

734-6112 Box 189, R. D. 2, Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


December, 1972 
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^Bold 

favorite 

ZNoMeJay 

TNMiver 


Ch., 1965, 

Bold Ruler—*Favorecida II, by 
Embrujo 

Property of a Syndicate 
$2,500 Live Foal—Book Full 
Accepting applications for 1974 


B., 1959, 

Double Jay—Noble Nurse, by 
Count Fleet 

Property of a Syndicate 
$1,500 Live Foal 


B., I960, 

Nashua—* Quaver II, by 
*Tudor Minstrel 
Property of Pelican Stables 
Private Contract 



C. Marshall Glass 


Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 
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ROLLICKING 

Bay, 1967, Rambunctious—Martinetta 

Co-Champion Two-Year-Old 
Maryland-Bred In 1969 

Enters the Stud in 1973 



Winning the Christiana, 5J4 furlongs, wire to wire 
Defeating Well Mannered, Fathom, Red Roman, Favorecidian, etc. 


CLASS Major Stakes Winner in Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey. Won 
the Christiana, Tyro, E. Palmer Heagerty, Select, and Goss L. Stryker 
Handicap. 2nd Sapling, Maryland Futurity, Senatorial, Ventnor, 
Francis Scott Key, Minuteman, 3rd in the Gravesend. 

CONSISTENCY 

At two—never off the board, 4 wins and 4 seconds in 9 starts. At 
three was first or second in 5 of the 8 stakes in which he competed. 

PEDIGREE 

*Nasrullah—Hyperion Bloodlines combine in this extremely good- 
looking, talented individual with conformation and soundness to suit 
the most judicious breeder. 

VERSATILITY 

From 5 furlongs to 1-1/16 miles he could sprint wire to wire or come 
from off the pace defeating the best of his generation on all kinds 
of tracks—fast, frozen, mud, and turf. 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
‘WHITE GLOVES II 


$1,500 Live Foal 


'QUc Valley 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 


December, 1972 
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b. 1960 by ‘Princequillo—Kiasku by ‘Blenheim II 


stakes-winning, 
record-setting son of 

‘PRINCEQUILLO 

will stand the 
1973 season in Maryland 


Racing Record 

Pedigree 

won Atlantic City’s Ventnor Turf H. 

by ‘Princequillo, twice America’s leading sire and 

2nd Laurel’s Senatorial Stakes 

sire of 65 stakes-winners. 

3rd Belmont’s Bowling Green H. 

out of Kiasku, dam of 3 stakes winners (Kantikoy, 

set new track record at Laurel, 

Sheldrake and Prince O’Pilsen) and two other win¬ 

one mile (turf) 1:38 4/5 

ners of over $20,000. 


With only a limited opportunity at 
stud, Prince O’Pilsen has sired win¬ 
ners of over $100,000, not including 
stakes-placed Goodbye Charlie in 
France. 


$500 Live Foal 

property Marion duPont Scott 


standing at 



Glyndon, Maryland 


Inauiries To: 

Frank A. Bonsai, Jr. 
301-833-2699 
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RASH PRINCE 


Two 2-Year-Old Candidates 
For 1972 Eclipse Awards 

Queen’s Mark Swift Courier 


Rated at the top of her division 
after winning the Astoria Stakes 
at Aqueduct and the Fashion 
Stakes at Belmont. Her career 
was halted when she suffered a 
fractured knee at Saratoga. She 
won 3 races in 5 starts, earning 
$41,025. 


Winner of over $51,500 and placed 
in three major stakes—the Bel¬ 
mont Futurity (to Secretariat, 
Stop The Music), Sapling Stakes, 
and the $50,000-added Kindergar¬ 
ten Stakes. 


and now 

PROTEST 


Winner of the Demoiselle Stakes 
at Aqueduct on November 23. Pro¬ 
test had previously placed in the 
$50,000-added Hollywood Lassie 
and Junior Miss Stakes at Del Mar. 


RASH PRINCE now has six 2-year-old winners, including Young Prince and Western Run in 
England. Cumulatively, his American runners have earned $142,228, for an average of $23,704 
per runner. 

RASH PRINCE 

Bay, 1960, Prince John—Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 
RASH PRINCE is now being syndicated at $5,000 per share (2 installments). 

1973 Fee—$2,000 Live Foal 

(Property of Elmendorf and Country Life Farm) 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7709 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 


December, 1972 
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mare J: 


Multi Play: Br., 1965, by *Nilo ex Strike Oil. Winner of over $25,000 and half-sister to 
S.W. Oil Power. Out of a winning half-sister to S.W. Oil Royalty and S.W. Oil Rich. 
In foal to Rock Talk. 

Gold Thumb B., 1965, by Prophets Thumb ex S.W. Mi Marigold, she a half-sister to 2 
stakes horses. Winner and half-sister to 5 winners. In foal to Rock Talk. 

Spes Nostra: Ch., 1957, by Mr. Busher ex Royal Hostess. Dam of 4 winners inch 
S.P. Paisley Square ($71,838). Out of a half-sister to the dam of S.W. Majestic Prince. 
Had colt in *71, barren ’72. Vet. cert, for breeding soundness. 

Miss Francie: 1966, by Francis S. ex Misty Glow, by Swaps. Winning half-sister to 2 
winners. Out of a half-sister to 4 winners, inch S.W. Sikkim ($115,899). In foal to 
Tequillo. 

Queen of Evil: 1968, by Backbone ex Miss Jezebel. Winner at 3. Sister to 6 winners 
inch S.W. Diamond Back and S.P. Lady Backbone. Out of a placed full-sister to S.W. 
Brush Fire ($77,000) and Lord Mike ($35,000). Just off track. Not bred. 

Window Pane: 1965, by Ben Lomond ex Tattooed Miss, by Mark-Ye-Well. Winning 
half-sister to 5 winners, inch S.W. Blaize Brucato ($32,000). 

Back Pocket: 1964, by Carry Back ex Pocket Venus. Winner and producer. Out of half- 
sister to dam of Lalun (dam of Never Bend). Barren. Vet. cert, for breeding soundness. 



B.f., Mello Melody, by Copy Chief ex Half Tone. Second foal of the dam. First foal, 
Our Town, winner of 2 races and out of money only once in 7 starts to date. Dam 
half-sister to S.W. and out of half-sister to S.W. Royal Native ($422,000) and S.W. 
Billings ($124,000). 

B.f., Wisp of Glory, by Times Roman ex Charlese. First foal of the dam who is a 
half-sister to S.W. Ekaba ($215,000). From family of Coldstream. 

Ch.f., Chaffinch, by Groton ex Scarlet Tanager. Half-sister to S.W. Red Poll ($85,000) 
who is dam of Md.-Bred three-year-old of her year, S.W. Dowitcher. 



B.c., Tequillo—Spes Nostra 
B.f., Rock Talk—Never Refuse 
B.c., Rock Talk—Scarlet Tanager 
B.c., Rock Talk—Let’s Go Native 
B.c., Turn to Reason—Back Pocket 


Stallion Seasons and Shares also Available. 



"Woodhue" 

Woodbine, Md. 21797 
(301) 489-4195 or 442-2348 
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ROCK TALK 



Michael C. Erlanger announces that his eight-year-old stallion Rock Talk will stand 
the 1973 season at Helmore Farm in Woodbine, Maryland. Rock Talk, a stakes winner 
of fourteen races and $132,887, is shown above coming back to the winners circle 
after beating highly regarded Jim J. in the $29,650 Jennings Handicap. Rock Talk has 
had a full book every year since he entered stud in 1970, getting an average of 90% of 
his mares in foal. His first foals will be two-year-olds of 1973. Rock Talk will stand 
the 1973 season for $1,000 live foal. 

Helmore Farm 

A. E. Mullinix Road, Woodbine, Maryland 21797 
John Williams, farm manager Ralph Retler, stallion manager 

(301) 489-7611 (301) 489-4195 or 442-2348 


December, 1972 
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Final Ruling 

b. 1961, *Nasrullah—Spinning Top 
by Bull Lea 


An impressive sire of more than 55 winners 
whose earnings total over $1,000,000. These 
include seven stakes horses, three in 1972. 

Property of a Syndicate 
$1,000 Live Foal 

With an outstanding pedigree, being by the 
great *Nasrullah out of one of the most in¬ 
fluential female lines in existence, FINAL 
RULING has all the credentials of a classic- 
type sire. 


Stymie Manor 

Monkton, Maryland 
William Albright, Mgr. 
(301) 666-0531 


Inquiries to: R. Richards Rolapp, syndicate mgr. 
234 Gold Kettle Drive 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20760 
(202) 785-5300 
(301 ) 926-4617 














m nest o 
age in three 


Winning the WUUam Penn H. 


$750 - LIVE FOAL 



-n 


f 


**Tropic King II, a tough, deter¬ 
mined competitor, took a back 
seat to no racehorse. He won 
Pennsylvania's richest race, the 
1 1/8-mile, $84,900 William Penn 
Handicap (left) over Verbatim, 
Irish Dude, Spring Double and 
others; ran a strong second in the 
historic Whitney ahead of Dewan 
and Chompion; and was beaten 
just a half-length in the Excel¬ 
sior, giving eight pounds to the 
winner. Also on the board in the 
Donn, Camden, Manchester, Gov¬ 
ernor Nicolls, Gulfstream Park 
and Tropical Park Handicaps, 
*Tropic King II conquered several 
more of the finest American 
handicap performers, among them 
Fort Marcy, Nodoubleand Quick¬ 
en Tree — all this after he had 


raced with distinction in major 
stakes in his native South America 
*Tropic King II offers breeders 
an excellent outcross for Ameri¬ 
can-bred mares. His sire, Pusilani 
me, one of the leading progenitors 
in Argentina, is a son of the re¬ 
nowned Nigromante, the latter 
familiar to Americans through 
such outstanding sons as Candy 
Spots, Black Sheep and Dr. Kacy. 
His strong female family is liberal¬ 
ly-sprinkled with important South 
American runners with particular 
emphasis on speed. It includes 
Pharos, by the immortal Phalaris. 
The first foals by *Tropic King 11 
race at two in 1973. An ex¬ 
tremely sure breeder, *Tropic 
King II settles more than 95 per 
cent of his mares in foal. 


Fom Patterson, Mgr. ^ Route 5, Box 134 


Uniontown Rd., Westminister, Md. 21157. 
Phone (301) 876-2583 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE RICH MARYLAND FUND PROGRAM 

Benray is a full service Thoroughbred farm located within easy vanning dis¬ 
tance to all the Maryland tracks. Quarter your racing and breeding stock here 
and take advantage of the rich and ever-growing Maryland Fund program 
which offers rich bonuses to state-bred performers. We have outstanding ac¬ 
commodations for broodmares and foals, a well-designed half-mile track with 
chute and four horse gate; safe, commodious barns; and our own van which is 
at the disposal of clients. 


December, 1972 
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A CHAMPION IN VIRGINIA 


HURRY TO 
MARKET 


The 50 starters from Hurry to Market's first three crops have earned more 
than $525,000 in this country, an average in excess of $10,800 per runner. 
Several of the 50 are winners outside the U.S. and their earnings are not in¬ 
cluded in this already impressive total. Hurry to Market's runners include 
such tough stakes performers as Purchaser, Markesian, Race a Foot, Traders 
Law and Super Market. Many others are winners in handicap and top allow¬ 
ance company. The champion 2-year-old of his year, and winner of the 
Garden State Stakes, Hurry to Market has had full books of excellent 
mares since moving to Virginia. His foals are earning rave notices from 
horsemen all over the East and if looks are any indication, they'll be earn¬ 
ing headlines soon. Hurry to Market is by To Market out of Princequillo's 
daughter Hasty Girl. He is the property of a Syndicate. 




OF HIS STARTERS HAVE 
EARNED IN EXCESS OF $6,000 

. , , <mcC t£e (Lett ia yet fo c&ntef 



BREEDING/BOARDING/BREAKING/TRAINING 

THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL RACING 


ED STEVENS. OWNER/MIKE TRUSLOW. MGR /DOSWE ll VA 23047/1703) 227 3368. 798 8841 
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BUSHIDO 


wins $100,000-Added 
John B. Campbell H. 

defeating 

Personality 
Never Bow 


Enters 
Stud 
In 1973 


BUSHIDO -Won 13 races; placed 16 times; 9 of these were 

major stakes; 

EARNED $225,882 


By top English race-horse *TUDOR 
GREY. Out of half-sister to BLUE 
VIOLIN and MARIPOSA. 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
‘WHITE GLOVES II 


'QUc ‘Vally <Jc 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 


BUSHIDO 

1966 

* Tudor Grey—Got Idea , 
by Sub Fleet 

Owned by Pharamond Farm 
$2,000 Live Foal 


December, 1972 
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GINGER FIZZ 


Ch., 1962, *My Babu—Effervescence, by *Heliopolis 



Sfakes Winner of 15 races, 

$180,295 


Won or Placed in seven Stakes 


Defeated 


Kelly-Olympic Handicap 
Brandywine Turf Handicap 
Edgemere Handicap 
United Nations Handicap 
Bernard Baruch Handicap 
Longfellow Handicap 
Pan American Handicap 


Assagai 

Knightly Manner 
Hedevar 
Flit-to 
Spoon Bait 
Royal Comedian 
Steve Leo, Jr. 


From his first crop of seven foals has come the good 
2-year-old stakes-placed winner Gin Fizz in Ireland 


Property of Doe Run, Inc. 1973 Fee $500 Live Foal 

Standing At 

THE CURRAGH 

CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 

Mary E. Hession, Secretary 

Hooper Roff, Manager (301) 885-5324 
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Salem 


b. ( 1968 

Cyane—Witching Hour, by Thinking Cap 


PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE 

$2,000 LIVE FOAL 

Inquiries to: Richard I. G. Jones 
Box 1328 

Wilmington, Del. 19899 
(302) 658-5266 


CYANE IS AGAIN AT THE TOP OF SIRES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
STAKES WINNERS IN 1972 WITH 8. IN ALL HE HAS SIRED 
17 STAKES WINNERS, AND ONE OF HIS BEST IS: 


SALEM 


Winner of The Futurity, The Saranac, defeating the likes of LIMIT 
TO REASON, RUN THE GANTLET, FAREWELL PARTY. In 
just two years of campaigning he earned over $203,000. SALEM 
enters his second season in 1973. 


SAG/1MORE (, piRM 

Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Frank A. Alexander, Manager (301) 833-3737 

RESTLESS NATIVE / SALEM / TINAJERO 


December, 1972 
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WISE EXCHANGE BEAT FORWARD PASS 3 
OUT OF THE 5 TIMES THEY MET! 


Wise Exchange 

Promised Land—Coastal Trade, by ^Coastal Traffic 

"First Foals to Race in 1973 " 

Wise Exchange won the Tremont Stakes at two, but really displayed his class as a 
3-year-old when he won the Flamingo and Fountain of Youth Stakes. From a total of 
27 starts, he won or placed in 15 of them, earning $173,867. At year’s end, Wise 
Exchange was the sixth highweight on The Blood-Horse Free Handicap with 124 
pounds, ahead of such stalwart runners as Iron Ruler, Funny Fellow, Te Vega, 
Captain’s Gig, Go Marching, Nodouble, Poleax, Dewan, Exclusive Native, Subpet, 
Verbatim, T.V. Commercial and many others. Wise Exchange’s pedigree suggests 
great potential, as he is by leading sire Promised Land out of a half-sister to High 
Voltage (13 wins, $362,240), dam of stakes winners Bold Commander, Impressive, 
Great Power; Magneto, dam of stakes winner Stupendous; and Beguiling, dam of 
stakes winner No Resisting. 


Wise Exchange was 6th Highweight on the 
Blood-Horse Free Handicap for 3-year-olds of 1968 

1973 Fee: $1,000 Live Fool 
(Property of a Syndicate) 

Stjmie Wlamor, 3nc. If] on L ton, Wjaryfand 
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FINAL RULING 

*Nasrullah—Spinning Top—Bull Lea 

Sire of PALACE RULER, FINAL RUSH, etc. 
$1,000—Live Foal 


* WOLFRAM 

Fast Fox—Whallali—Ardrar 

Sire of HAPPY INTELLECTUAL (over $145,000), etc. 
$500—Live Foal 


^yi-]anor, ^3nc. 


JOHNASARK 

Nashua—Admiral's Lark—War Admiral 

Sire of LION SLEEPS (over $190,000), etc. 
$500—Live Foal 






BREEDING BOARDING LAY-UPS SALES PREPARATION 


Stymie 


anor , 


Monkton, Maryland 



William Albright, farm manager Phones: (301) 472-2501, farm; 666-0531, home 
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RED MONK 

A horse with heart, Red Monk won 6 out of 7 starts, including the Southern 
Maryland Handicap at Bowie running the 6 furlong race in 1:10, just 4/5 
of a second off the track record. 


By Rambunctious, stakes winner of 6 races and $101,076, and sire of such 
stakes winners as Rollicking ($196,126), Tearing Around, Spring Morn, 
Full O’Prunes. Out of Sun Rondeau, dam of multiple stakes winners Leematt 
(over $125,000) and Uncle Willie M. 


His first foals will be 2-year-olds in 1973. 


$500 LIVE FOAL 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 

C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 


DID YOU KNOW? 


that TURN TO REASON is the 
sire of FOUR STAKES WINNERS 
AND ONE STAKES-PLACED 
WINNER from his FIRST and 
SECOND CROPS — including 
LEEMATT, REASON TO TURN, 
REASON TO RUN, RETA N, 

EOU ROSENBUSH; who have won 
or placed in the following stakes: 

toboggan handicap, 

CARTER HANDICAP, 
FIRECRACKER STAKES, 

MISS WOODFORD STAKES, 
DOVER STAKES, TYRO STAKES, 
LAFAYETTE FUTURITY, 

YAKIMA DERBY, WORLD’S 
PLAYGROUND STAKES, 
DELAWARE VALLEY HANDICAP, 
MARLBORO NURSERY STAKES, 
MARYLAND FUTURITY. 



TURN TO REASON 

Gray H. — l6.2h. — 1962 


(*Turn-to. 

Hail to Reason. . . .j 

( Nothirdchance 


(♦Mahmoud 


Insolence 



(♦Royal Charger 
^♦Source Sucree 
( Blue Swords 
) Galla Colors 
(♦Blenheim II 
} Mah Mahal 
(♦Sir Gallahad III 
) Slapdash 


$1,500 —LIVE FOAL 

Property of a syndicate 

LONGWOOD FARM 

C. Oliver Goldsmith Glenwood, Md. 21738 (301) 442-2121 
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TEQUILLO 


A top race horse with top breeding, Tequillo won 7 races and earned 
$133,615. He won or placed in the Boardwalk Handicap, Bougainvillea 
Handicap, Choice Stakes, Rockingham Special, Long Branch Stakes, Trenton 
Handicap, Christmas Handicap and Orange Bowl Handicap. 

By Intentionally ($652,258), sire of Ta Wee, In Reality, Red Reality, Tentam, 
etc. Out of Cequillo, dam of additional stakes winners Ruffled Feathers, Hot 
Dust and Grand Splendor. 

His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1972, and include the winning Home Jerome. 


The first Tequillo yearling sold at public auction brought $19,500 in Florida. 

$1,500 LIVE FOAL 
Property of a Syndicate 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 



1973 Red Oak Farms Stallions 


JOURNALIST 

BY NASHUA, CHAMPION 2-YEAR-OLD AND HORSE OF THE YEAR. 
Journalist has sired 26 starters from 30 foals of which 17 are winners. Journalist 
won or placed in the Kentucky Jockey Club, Hibiscus, Bahamas, and Everglades. 
His dam, stakes-placed Stolen Hour, also produced Comely Stakes winner Best 
in Show. The next dam is multiple stakes producer Late Date. Property of Red 
Oak Farms. 

$750—LIVE FOAL. 

MR. BROGANN 

STAKES WINNER OF $210,746 BY RIDAN. A tough racehorse with a world 
of class, Mr. Brogann retired completely sound after five demanding campaigns. 
He had real speed and the ability to carry weight more than a mile in the toughest 
competition. He won or placed in six major stakes, defeated Fort Marcy, T. V. 
Commercial and others. One of Ridan’s finest sons, he’s from the extraordinary 
family of Handsome Boy, Blessing Angelica, Margarethen, and Gallant Fox. 
Second season at stud. Property of John L. Greer. 

$1,000—LIVE FOAL. 


STANDING AT 

RED OAK FARMS 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 

Inquiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, Maryland 20854. Phone: (301) 299-6031 



!7fie 

WINDY HILLS 
FARM 


BOLD LEGEND 

Ch., 1963, 'Turn-to— Legendra, by 'Challenger II 

$2,000 Live Foal 

Property of David Shaer 

DEDIMOUD 

Ch., 1959, Dedicate—Amiga, by 'Mahmoud 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Bruce S. Campbell and Early Bird Stud 

DEVIL'S TATTOO 

B., 1963, Rough’n Tumble—Boodlette, by Boodle 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Mrs. Edith Marienhoff 


FREE GALLANT 

Gr., 1965, 'Gallant Man—No Strings, by Occupation 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Windy Hills Farm and Birchfield Farm 


ITSA GREAT DAY 

Dk. br., 1958, Quick Reward—Irish Rebel, by Alaking 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of W. Logan Grier 


PILOT 

Ch., 1956, Jet Pilot-War Shaft, by War Admiral 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Cambridge Stable 


SAIL ON-SAIL ON 

B., 1964, 'Turn-to—Anchors Aweigh, by Devil Diver 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of a Syndicate 



WINDY HILLS FARM 

ROUTE 3, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 

M. H. Conover, Executive Secretary (301) 848-5533 or 876-2333 








MITEY PRINCE 

Dark Bay or Brown, 1965 16.0 Hands Entered Stud 1971 



1 

r Prince Rose 

‘Princequillo < 


Blue Prince 

i/Cosquilla 

Bay, 1951 

' Blue Larkspur 

Blue Denim 

k Judy O’Grady 


' Balladier 

Mr. Music 


Ittie Bittie 

k Mata Hari 


Dark Bay, 1955 

r By Conscript 

Little Script 1 

[ Little Connelly 


RECORD: His first crop of 15 foals, weanlings 
01 1972, is very impressive. 

RECORD: Stakes winner of 9 races, $107,855 
starts from 2 to 5). Won JOHN B. CAMPBELL 
H * (2nd division), WALTER HAIGHT H, six allow¬ 
ance races at major tracks (Pimlico, Bowie, Laurel) 
and a maiden race at Saratoga; 3rd Quaker H. Set 
ntr at Laurel (7 fur. in 1:22%). 

BLUE PRINCE: Stakes winner in England of 4 
races, Duke of York H, Zetland Gold Cup, Woodcote 
etc. Sire of stakes winners FOUR-AND-TWENTY 
LU wins, $447,580, Santa Anita Derby, Hollywood 
^arb y> etc.), TAMPA TROUBLE, KLING KLING, 
LEAF, AWAY, PORTSMOUTH, BLUE THOR, 
“ G BRIGade , BLUE SURGE, THOROLY BLUE, 

BURNED UP, etc. 


1st dam 

ITTIE BITTIE. 6 wins at 2 and 3, $11,880. Dam of— 
MALDEOJO (Gray Phantom). 20 wins, 2 to 7 in 
|| Puerto Rico, $70,581, Racing Anniversary S, 3rd 
|| United Nations S, Constitution S, Mariano Abril S. 
Maybe Someday (Blue Prince). 3 wins at 3 and 5, 
|| $13,160. 

Daddy-O (Papa Redbird). 2 wins at 4, 1972. 

Zonula (Papa Redbird). Winner at 3, in Puerto Rico. 

2nd dam 

LITTLE SCRIPT. Produced 6 other foals, all winners— 
Lord Deanside. 15 wins, 3 to 6, $24,850. Died at 6. 
Superscript. 15 wins, 2 to 7, $25,155. 

Scriptese. 8 wins, 2 to 4, $19,934. 

Boblin. 10 wans, 2 to 5, $19,627. 

Roman Script. 8 wins, 3 to 6, $12,671. 

Jabber Box. 3 wins at 4 and 5. 


1973 Fee — $500 Live Foal 


Property of Baird C. Brittingham 


Country Life Farm 


John p. p ons 
301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 









A Race 
Horse 


with 

Pedigree 


SUB CALL 

b., 1963, by One Sub—Party Call by Equestrian 

He won 6 stakes, equaled a track record, set a new track record and earned over 
$240,000. 

Sub Call’s dam, Party Call, is a half-sister to classic-winning 
Middleground, winner of the Kentucky Derby—Belmont Stakes 
and over $ 237 , 000 . 

As game as they come, Sub Call was in the money 63 times out of 96 starts, winning 
24 races and nearly one-quarter of a million dollars! 



$750 live foal 


Inquiries to: 

L. R. O’Brien 
P.O. Box 7175 
Richmond, Va. 23221 
703-358-4444 


^teen WiCCow ‘Jazmd 

OAK TREE ROAD, ROUTE 6 
WESTMINSTER, M D. 21157 


Carolyn Rauck 
301-795-3438 
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Another BOLD RULER Stallion 

THE BIG BOSS 


broke into BLACK TYPE when his 2-year-old son TAKE 
CHARGE gained runner-up honors last month in Laurel's 
$20,000-added Maryland Futurity. 

TAKE CHARGE is from THE BIG BOSS'S first full crop of foals. 

THE BIG BOSS is a full-brother to TYRANT ($197,706) and 
L'AIGLON ($57,700). 

THE BIG BOSS is a half-brother to CROWNED KING ($72,167) 
and DION (s-w in England). 


By BOLD RULER out of a mare that produced FOUR stakes-winners, 
THE BIG BOSS ranks among Maryland’s most spectacular stallion values. 


THE BIG BOSS 

ch., 1965, by Bold Ruler—"Anadern II by *My Babu 

$750 live fool 


Mary E. Hession, secy. 
Hooper Roff, mgr. 


*j/te Guzzagk 

Chesapeake City, Md. 21915 


301-885-5324 
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Maryland Mile Tracks 

Current Meeting 

Laurel—Oct. 2 through Jan. 1 (dark Dec. 12 
and Dec. 25). 

1973 Dates 

Bowie—Jan. 2 through March 16 (four un¬ 
specified dark days). 

Pimlico—March 17 through May 26 (dark 
Good Friday, April 20). 

Laurel—Oct. 22 through Dec. 31 (dark Dec 
24 and 25). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

1973 Dates 

Timonium—Aug. 11 through Sept. 8 (dark 
Aug. 14). 

Marlboro—Sept. 10 through Oct. 20. 

Steeplechase Meetings 

1973 Dates 

Fair Hill—May 9 and May 12. 

Fair Hill—Sept. 8 and Sept. 15. 

Track Schedule For Training 

The Maryland Racing Commission has set 
the following schedule for Maryland race 
tracks regarding the opening of their stable 
areas for training purposes for the 1973 
season. 

Bowie—Close March 31, Reopen August 6; 
open 238 days. 

Laurel—Close June 2, Reopen October 1: open 
245 days. 

Pimlico—Close June 2, Reopen October 1; 
open 245 days. 

Timonium—Open March 12, Close November 
1; open 235 days. 

Marlboro—Open March 12, Close November 1; 
open 235 days. 

There will be no charges levied for stall rent during 
the periods set forth in this schedule. If any track 
chooses to stay open at times other than stipulated 
above, then such track has permission to charge $1 
per day stall rental. During the free period, each 
track must provide during training hours an 
ambulance and a qualified outrider. 



Out of State Tracks 

Penn National, Pa.—Aug. 30 to Dec. 23. 
Aqueduct—Oct. 16 to Dec. 16. 

Liberty Bell—Nov. 20 to Feb. 3. 

1973 Dates 

Garden State—Mar. 10 to June 2 (dark every 
Monday, also April 20). 

Monmouth Park—June 4 to August 11. 

Atlantic City—August 13 to Oct. 22. 

Maryland Auction 

Maryland Winter Mixed Sale, all ages, Ti¬ 
monium Sales Pavilion. Feb. 5. 

Out-of-State Auctions 

Florida Breeders Sales Co., Florida-Bred Two- 
Year-Olds in Training Sale, Hialeah, Fla. 
Jan. 22-25. 

Fasig-Tipton Co., Open Two-Year-Olds in 
Training Sale, Hialeah, Fla. Feb. 26-27. 
Fasig-Tipton Co., Horses of Racing Age Sale, 
Hialeah, Fla. March 1-2. (Entries close Jan. 
22 .) 

Horse Shows 

Bacon Hall Schooling Shows, Bacon Hall 
Equestrian Centre, Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
825-0494 or 472-9779- Dec. 23, Jan. 20, Feb. 
17 and March 12. 

Columbia Horse Center In-Between Shows. 
(Howard Co.) Jan. 7, Jan. 21, Feb. 4, Feb. 
18, March 4, March 18. First class 9 A.M. 
Tel. 301-730-8362 or 730-4795. 

Columbia Horse Center Winter Shows. (How¬ 
ard Co.) Dec. 31, Jan. 14, Jan. 28, Feb. 11, 
Feb. 25, March 11, March 25. First class 9 
A.M. Tel. 301-730-8362 or 730-4795. 

Colony Farm Winter Indoor Schooling Shows, 
Middleburg, Va. Dec. 31, Jan. 14, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 11, Feb. 25, March 11, March 25. First 
class 9:30 A.M. Tel. 703-687-6466. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Frostbite Cir¬ 
cuit, Gillet Rd., Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
301-472-2605 or 771-4388. 10 A.M., Jan. 13, 
Feb. 10, Feb. 24, March 10. (Snow dates 
March 24, March 31.) 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 



PEACE ON EARTH TO MEN OF GOOD WILL 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Riva Ridge's owner feels that idea 
for a Maryland sale of 2-year-olds 
in training has considerable merit. 


Boniface Letter Is Endorsed 

Sir: 

I wish to support Mr. J. William Boniface’s 
letter in your November issue proposing a 
Maryland Week with a 2-year-old sale pre¬ 
ceding the Preakness. This is a fine idea. 

1. There are many national newsmen 
assigned to the Triple Crown races, as we dis¬ 
covered when we campaigned with Riva Ridge 
last spring. They are idle and looking for 
stories in between races. You could get cover¬ 
age from non-horse publications as well. 

2. Many out-of-state horsemen are in at¬ 
tendance in advance of the race and they 
would welcome the opportunity to visit a selec¬ 
tion of breeding and training establishments. 

3. The 2-year-old sale would have appeal to 
first-time buyers who don’t know how to get 
a yearling broken, etc., and, in the excitement 
of the Big Race, might be eager to buy a horse 
that is ready to go to the track. Thus we could 
get new customers into the breeding business. 

On another matter, I must say that I will 
miss your hunt meet and horse show section 
after it goes on its own. Although I’m only in 
Thoroughbred breeding and racing, I enjoy 
reading about other horse activities. 

Sincerely, 
Helen C. Tweedy 
Meadow Stable 
Doswell, Virginia 

• In reference to Mrs. Tweedy’s final para¬ 
graph, The Maryland Horse will continue to 
carry its hunt meet section unchanged. Only 
the horse show section will be spun off to our 
new magazine, Horse Play. Horse Play will 
have its first issue in April. 


The Regent's Death Reported 

Sir: 

In your July, 1971, issue of The Maryland 
Horse your cover picture was of Mr. James 
Wofford riding The Regent in the Foxcatcher 
Hunt Club’s three-day event at Fair Hill. 

The Regent died a few days ago of pneu¬ 
monia after taking part in the Ledyard Farm 
Horse Trials in Hamilton, Mass. 

I had The Regent for many years and 
wonder how I might get a copy of that cover 
picture showing him jumping the banks at 
Fair Hill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Major John Lynch 
Morven Park International 
Equestrian Institute 
Leesburg, 
Virginia 

• In the official program for the Three-Day 
Event held at the Ledyard Farm in Hamilton, 
Mass, from October 26 through October 29, 
The Regent was described in this manner: 

"This horse (11 years old, 16.D/2 hands) 
has competed successfully since 1966 and 
competed twice at Badminton and Bur¬ 
leigh with great distinction. 

"He was on the short list for the English 
Three-Day Event Team when he was sold 
to the United States. 

"He was the National Champion for the 
Three-Day Event at Fair Hill in 1971. 

"The rider (Karin Cassidy) is new to 
eventing and is an instructor at the Morven 
Park International Equestrian Institute.” 
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$25,000 - added 

TRI-STATE 


CLOSES DECEMBER 31, 1972 

(Foals of 1973, io race in 1975) 

The 1972 Tri-State Futurity, won by Maryland-bred Softly, 
grossed $60,500. The winner's share was $47,400. This marked the 
fourth year that the Tri-State has grossed in excess of $50,000. 

Nominate now for this rich race open only to foals of Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Write or call for nominating forms: 

Robert G. Leavitt, Director of Racing 

SHENANDOAH DOWNS 

Box 551, Charles Town, West Virginia 25414 

Telephones.- 

Baltimore area 685 0200 (no toll) • Washington area 737-2323 (no toll) • Other areas (304) 725-2021 
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Story by Snowden Carter 


Jror 21 years, John D. Schapiro has been 
putting on the Washington (D.C.) Interna¬ 
tional race at his Laurel race course with a de¬ 
gree of success unparalleled in international 
competition in this country. 

The race is very definitely a one-man pro¬ 
duction. Unlike most other major races, the 
International has never taken root to the point 
where it is a self-sustaining fixture. All that 
keeps it alive from one year to the next is Mr. 
Schapiro’s enthusiasm and determination. 

When entries were drawn for the 21st run¬ 
ning of the $150,000 event last month, Mr. 
Schapiro quite justifiably believed that the nine 
horses representing seven nations constituted 
one of the best fields he had ever assembled for 
the mile and a half grass classic. 

But now, weeks after the race was run and 
won by John M. Schiff’s Droll Role, the 58- 
year-old Laurel president agrees that the 1972 
renewal was perhaps the most indecisive Inter¬ 
national ever contested. 

Reason for the race’s failure to determine the 
abilities of the nine contestants was a soft spot 
in the turf course which caused two horses 
(Boreen and Jumbo Jet) to fall and two others 
(Riva Ridge and San San) to be thrown off 
stride so badly that their true capabilities could 
not be revealed. 

Looking back on the race, Mr. Schapiro 
blames a combination of circumstances for 
the admittedly poor condition of his one-mile 
turf course. He does not, however, believe that 
the International s reputation has been irrepar¬ 
ably damaged. 

Says Schapiro: What we believe happened 
was that the course was softer in some spots 
than in others. Literally a hundred or so per¬ 
sons (including Mr. Schapiro) had walked 
the course before the race. No one at anytime 
discovered a hole’ in the normal sense of the 


word. But what we all knew was that the course 
was we: and that in some places it drained 
better than in other places. 

"When Riva Ridge (who was in the lead) 
stumbled, I believe he simply went in too deep 
in the soft going and couldn’t pull his foot out 
quickly enough. Consequently, he stumbled. 
Boreen (who was directly behind Riva Ridge) 
did the same thing at the same spot. Jumbo 
Jet fell over him, and San San was literally 
stopped to a walk. 

"So you could reasonably think that all four 
of those horses had a shot to win before the 
stumbling occurred. They were closely bunched, 
and three of them (San San, Boreen and Jumbo 
Jet) were exactly at the spot where their riders 
intended to make their moves. 

"Before the race was run, I was elated with 
the horses named to compete. We had two of 
this country’s best grass horses in * Cougar II 
and Droll Role. We had the Kentucky Derby- 
Belmont winner in Riva Ridge. And from the 
foreign countries there was the Arc de Tri- 
omphe winner (San San), the Irish Derby win¬ 
ner (Steel Pulse) and some really solid repre¬ 
sentatives of Japan, Canada, England and Ma¬ 
laysia. 

"Of course, * Cougar II didn’t start because 
of the wet condition of the turf course. But he 
was here, on the grounds. Up until that rain 
came the night before the race he was an almost 
definite starter.” 

Why the wet spot and the poor drainage? 

"Well,” said Schapiro, "for one thing 1972 
was the rainiest year in Maryland since the 
weather bureau started keeping records. For 
another, we had put in an entirely new dirt 
track and it’s possible that a change in that 
track’s elevation in different spots made for 
unexpected drainage problems in certain areas 
on the turf course. But I must add that basically 
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Washington, D.C. International 
One-Man (John Schapiro) Show 



L. K. Harper Photograph 
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Mr. Schapiro's enthusiasm for foxhunting, unusual 
,n a race track owner, is shared by his wife, Ellie. 


our turf course was perfectly all right. Certainly 
thousands of horses have fallen in other races 
at other tracks. A few years ago in the Epsom 
Derby they had seven horses go down and one 
horse was killed. That didn’t put an end to the 
Epsom Derby. 

We used every precaution known to us be¬ 
fore the race. After all, we’ve got close to $300,- 
000 invested in it ($150,000 purse and $150,- 
000 in additional expenses). We walked the 
course. We examined the course. But what 
looks solid on foot might not be quite so solid 
when an eleven hundred pound horse hits it 
going 40 miles an hour.” 

Mr. Schapiro, a 1936 graduate of Stanford 
University, conceived and founded the Inter¬ 
national soon after his late father, Morris Scha- 
P lro > purchased controlling interest in Laurel 
* n 1950 for $1.5 million. 

John was immediately installed president of 
the track. Since then the Schapiros have spent 
S10 million in improving their plant. 

In addition to running Laurel, Mr. Schapiro 
ls president of the Boston Metals Company and 
chairman of the boards of the Maryland Ship¬ 
building and Drydock Company and the Jack¬ 
sonville (Fla.) Shipyards. 

Obviously, he cannot devote all of his ener¬ 
gies to running a track which, he says, “some¬ 
times only breaks even and never gives us a 
proper return on our investment.” 

Asked how he divided his time between 
Laurel and his scrap and ship businesses, Mr. 
Schapiro said that it was impossible to say. 

When I’m at Laurel I’m frequently working on 
other things. And when I’m in my Boston 
Metals’ office, I’m just as frequently working on 
a Laurel project.” 

Unlike most race track owners, Schapiro de¬ 
rives considerable pleasure from horseback rid- 
ln g* I got interested in riding through the In¬ 
ternational,” he explains. “When I was in Ire¬ 
land soliciting horses for the first International 

got talking to an old foxhunter who convinced 


me that I was missing a lot in life by not rid¬ 
ing and foxhunting. 

“So when I got back to Laurel I started 
asking some friends in the stable area if I might 
borrow their pony for a jog around the track. 
Truthfully, I hadn’t ridden since I was a kid 
on a small pony. Well, Glenn Smith and Bowes 
Bond both let me use their ponies. Then my 
friend in Ireland convinced me to buy a horse 
from lvm in 1956. After that, I had my own 
horse at Laurel.’’ 

But Schapiro, for over ten years a member 
of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club, was still 
a long way from foxhunting. That interest de¬ 
veloped through Sara Secor, currently the Elk- 
ridge-Harford’s joint master. 

Says Mr. Schapiro: “Sara convinced me that 
I should give it a try. ’We’ll just go hill-top- 
p : ng,’ she said. ’I’ll stay back with you, just in 
case you have trouble.’ 

“Well, she had me come out on Thanks¬ 
giving Day in 1957. The meet was at St. James 
Church, and I showed up in jodphurs and a soft 
cap. Completely incorrect, of course, but I didn’t 
know any better. 

"The field went off from the church and 
turned into George Constable’s place where we 
had our first jump. I was on my Irish import. 
I hadn’t taken any riding lessons since I was a 
child. I had told Sara that I didn’t know how 
to jump. But there we were, cantering into this 
fence. I didn’t have any place to go except into 
it. So that’s how I jumped my first fence. My 
good old Irish hunter simply took care of me.” 

Much has happened to John and his riding 
prowess since that first hunt. 

He lives now on a 200-acre estate in Balti¬ 
more county (Tally-Ho Farm), owns seven 
hunters and one hunting pony, and hunts at 
least once a week, excepting the six weeks prior 
to the International. 

His wife, Ellie, has three children (Suzie 
Gillet, 16; Warry Gillet, 14, and Joey Gillet, 
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10) and all of them love to hunt. Ellie (sister 
of former Senator Joseph Tydings) and John 
were married in 1964. 

Mrs. Schapiro accompanies her husband on 
his trips abroad (when soliciting horses for the 
International), in the hunting field and to the 
many social events which precede each years 
renewal. 

"She’s a great woman,” said her husband, 
who seems to share with Mrs. Schapiro pre¬ 
cisely the same enthusiasms for life and for 
horses. 

Asked what he would change in Maryland 
today if he were a racing czar, Mr. Schapiro 
quickly leveled an attack on the 1973 date 
schedule. 

"It is ridiculous for us to be opening next 
year in late October simply so that a minor 
track (Marlboro) can get in a meeting in Octo¬ 
ber. I intend to ask both Governor Mandel and 
the Maryland Racing Commission to re-exam¬ 
ine the 1973 schedule. We will make every 
effort to have them changed. In other words, 
we will make strong complaints. 

"Ideally, we would like to open around Sep¬ 
tember 20 and close about December 1. If we 
could get those dates I would seriously con¬ 
sider removing the glass in front of the grand¬ 
stands. I think glass detracts a great deal from 
enjoyment of the sport.” 

Mr. Schapiro is strongly in favor of either 
buying out Timonium’s racing dates or having 
those dates switched to the milers on some sort 
of lease arrangement. "We need year-round 
mile-track racing. Sooner or later, I think we’ll 
get it.” 

Would the date of the International be 
moved up if Schapiro were given a meeting 
which opened in September? 

"No,” he replied, "I think November 11 is 
our best date. It’s good because it comes at the 
end of the European season. And it’s logical 
to have a championship race at the end of a 
season. Of course, it is bad in the sense that 
darkness comes at 4:55. That’s one advantage 
the Kentucky Derby and Preakness have. 
There s plenty of daylight, and they can conse¬ 
quently run their races at 5:30—thus getting 
television coverage a great deal more easily 
than can we. Football games, remember, are the 
big thing on television in the fall. To bump a 
game for a horse race is almost unthinkable. 
If we could run at 5:30, most of the games 
would be finished. But when the sun sets, that’s 
it. There’s no way to make it stay light longer 
than 4:55—I know from experience.” 


What will Schapiro do to his turf course 
between now and November, 1973, to assure 
a better and safer course? 

"Well, we’ll have Watkins and Welsch Asso¬ 
ciates come up from their headquarters in Lex¬ 
ington to examine the course. I’m sure they’ll 
recommend additional drainage. Nothing major, 
I hope. That’s the firm that put in our new dirt 
track this year. They’re the best, as far as I’m 
concerned. 

"They’ll have to correct some of the low 
spots on the turf course, putting in new drains 
to carry off excess water. 

"If we have to stick with the dates issued 
us for next year (October 22 through Decem¬ 
ber 31), then our grass racing will be confined 
pretty much to the International. That’s a 
shame, because the public likes grass racing. 

"And we hope with the International that 
we’re giving them the best grass race run in 
this country. I know we’re not putting on the 
International to make money. From a business 
standpoint, there’s no way to justify it. 

"The truth is, I enjoy getting the race to¬ 
gether—and I like to think that it adds a little 
prestige to the racing industry in Maryland and 
throughout our country.” □ 


Daylight 
Break-Ins Up 

34 7% 

How much of a gambler are you 
willing to be with the safety of your 
family and home? After all you have 
a lot at stake. Let us install a qualify 
burglar alarm system to keep all of 
your assets intact. At Dictograph 
Security Systems of Maryland we've 
installed over 1/2 million burglar 
alarm systems nationwide. That 
makes us the largest residential bur¬ 
glar alarm company in the United 
States. Most systems can be installed 
in just one short day. There are many 
to choose from. Pick the burglar 
alarm system that's perfect for your 
needs. If you can't be home all day 
long to curb the raising daylight 
break-in rate, let our burglar alarm 
system do if for you. For a free, no 
obligation appointment with one of 
Dictograph's security consultants, or 
an informative booklet on how we 
can prevent your home from being 
broken info in broad daylight, or 
any other time, give us a call. 



SECURITY SYSTEMS 

OF MARYLAND 
3635 OLD COURT ROAD 
301 • 4860033 
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Professionalism 

Qualifications 

Live stock insurance 

Our representatives have 

is our specialty. 

spent most of their lives in 

We are professionals 

specialized branches of live stock 

in this field. 

production and promotion. 

Promptness 

Quickness 

People like the way 

This defines the manner 

we handle their affairs 

in which our claims 

with dispatch. 

adjustments are made. 


THE AMERICAN LIYE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 

200 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, GENEVA, ILLINOIS 



Eastern Representative 


KOHLER BLOODSTOCK AGENCY, Inc. 

MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 22117 
(703) 687-6366 
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Washington International 


Photographs by Peter Winants 
Robert Macneal 
Don Meredith 
Linda Sullivan 



Jumbo Jet, ridden by Lester Piggott, goes postward (left, below) in Laurel’s $150,000 race. 
Canadian rooting section displays flags, while (in photograph beneath them) San San’s 
trainer, Angel Penna, talked with his rider, Jean Crouget. At right is picture 
of spill taken by Linda Sullivan in which both Boreen and Jumbo Jet went 
down. The finish picture shows Droll Role winning by an easy four 
lengths. Droll Role's trainer, Tommy Kelly, is shown talking 
with trainer Charles Whittingham who withdrew 
-Cougar II when rain made the turf course 
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Exercise Boy 
Cliff Bowersox 

Story by Lucy Acton 


Getting a telephone call through to Cliff 
Bowersox, one of Maryland’s most seasoned 
and professional exercise boys, is a lot like 
trying to locate presidential aide Henry Kis¬ 
singer. 

Two days of telephoning ended with an 
intermediary relating: "Yes, he’s here now, 
but he’s eating, and after that he’ll be leaving, 
and he can’t talk now.” 

The next day’s conversation with Cliff him¬ 
self wasn’t much more promising, but he did 
set an appointment for "late” the following 
Sunday after he’d finished his work at Pimlico. 
Late meant 10 A.M. 

Cliff is long on skill and short on small talk, 
even around people who have known him for 
years, so what happened that morning at Pim¬ 
lico couldn’t have been more of a surprise. 

Matter-of-factly, Cliff discussed everything 
from his childhood to the fees he charges, and 
he was quite open about what it’s been like 
making his living in the saddle for the past 
35 years. 

A short, muscle-bound 52-year-old man, 
with callouses completely covering both hands, 
Cliff makes the rounds of farms and tracks 
(Pimlico and Timonium and sometimes Laurel 
or Bowie) seven days a week. He estimated 
that he gallops 30 to 40 horses a day. In the 
fall he breaks 10 or more yearlings. 

As a freelance exercise boy, Cliff has at least 
10 or 12 separate employers. He’s selective 
about whom he works for. 

' I never used to do that, but I choose the 
ones I’ll work for now.” said Cliff. “You see 
people around, and you can tell who has the 
problem horses.” 


He also carries his own saddle and bridle in 
the back of his red Volkswagen. "That way,” 
Cliff explained, ”if their tack doesn’t look too 
safe, I can get out my own.” 

The name of Cliff’s game is patience and 
caution, as he describes it. By playing these 
two attitudes together, Cliff has managed to 
escape any serious injury through the years 
and still do his job well. 

"If I feel myself start to get mad at a horse, 
I’ll stop,” said Cliff. ”If you get rough, that’s 
the wrong thing to do. When you get rough, 
the horse gets scared, and the worst thing you 
can be on is a scared horse. You have to wait 
until you settle down and start all over again.” 

Cliff likes to break yearlings, because, he 
said: "When you’ve got a green horse and you 
know what you’re doing, you can see what 
you’re doing for the horse. You can see him 
learn. It’s always better, though, if people have 
handled him a little first. Horses that haven’t 
been handled much are just like deer—they’re 
scared.” 

Employers who want to rush their horses 
through breaking or training sometimes exas¬ 
perate Cliff. "If they can’t wait now, they’ll have 
to end up waiting later,” he said. "You have to 
take it easy, and not try to push them too far. 
They’ll get tired. It takes at least 50 times of 
getting on a yearling before he’ll gallop the 
way he should.” 

When he breaks a yearling, Cliff spends a 
lot of time in the stall, just talking to the horse 
and getting him used to being handled. "First, 
I put the saddle on and turn him around in 
the stall and get him used to the saddle. Then 
I turn him around, leaning against him with¬ 
out the saddle. Then I get on him and get 
somebody to turn him for me. Then I put the 
bridle on and teach him to turn by himself.” 
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The lessons go on daily, for ten days or two 
weeks, before Cliff is ready to take the horse 
out of the stall. He becomes disturbed if an 
employer puts another exercise boy up on one 
of the horses he has been breaking, “I can 
tell right away if somebody else has been up 
on the horse,” said Cliff. "And I just don’t 
want to go on with the horse, if they want to 
do that.” 

Cliff’s most serious injury came several years 
ago, when he was breaking a pony. "The reins 
broke and I fell off backwards and broke a 
few ribs. I’ve fallen off lots, but that was the 
worst. I’ve had horses break legs while I was 
on them and one old horse, Robert Richard¬ 
son, dropped dead on the track with me. I was 
the first and last person to ride him, because 
I broke him too.” 

Cliff gets $5 a head per day for breaking 
horses and $3 for galloping at the track. "I 
charge extra if I have to travel a long way,” 
he explained. He puts an average of 60,000 
miles a year on his car. 

To do this much traveling, he gets up at 
3:30 in the morning and leaves for the tracks 
at 4. After he finishes at the track around 10, 
he heads for the farms, going into Green 
Spring and Worthington Valleys and as far 
north as Westminster and Manchester, where 
he works until late afternoon. He eats dinner 
with Bill Cooney, a trainer and former farm 
manager, who runs a van company in West¬ 
minster, and Mrs. Cooney. 


At 52, freelance exercise boy 

Cliff Bowersox gallops 30 to 40 horses 

a day and has no retirement plans. 


Then, after a full 12-hour routine and din¬ 
ner, Cliff goes back to his house, which is 
located on a three-acre plot of land between 
New Windsor and Westminster. "Mostly, it’s 
work, work, work,” said Cliff. "I usually fall 
asleep trying to watch TV. I like baseball, but 
I never get a chance to go to any of the games.” 

Cliff does keep one pony on the acreage 
surrounding his house. "Why, I don’t know,” 
he said. "But I’m afraid to give him away be¬ 
cause the people might not treat him right.” 

Cliff has no complaints about his hard¬ 
hitting schedule. He chose to travel, doing 
free-lance work, after 14 or 15 years as a steady 
employee at Sagamore Farm. "I realized, when 
I left Sagamore, about eight years ago, that I 
could do more than I was doing and make 
more money. So I figured why not?” 

Born on a farm near New Windsor, Cliff 
began working with horses when he was 17. He 
groomed and exercised hunters for the late 
H. L. Straus’s Carrollton Hounds. "I had three 
brothers and three sisters and my father died 
when I was small,” said Cliff. "We had differ¬ 
ent kinds of animals on the farm, but I was 
the only one who fooled around with horses.” 

Mr. Straus was "one of the nicest men I 
ever worked for,” Cliff commented. And it 
was while working for Mr. Straus that Cliff 
received his sole riding instruction: "They 
told me to keep my hands down and my feet 
out in front. I picked up the rest myself. I 
guess that’s the only way to do it.” 

When World War II broke out, Cliff served 
a three and a half year stint in the Army Air 
Force as an airplane mechanic, in Texas and 
Oklahoma. He then returned to his former job 
and stayed there until Mr. Straus was killed 
in an airplane crash in 1949. 

After Mr. Straus’s death, Cliff got a job 
breaking and galloping horses at Sagamore. 
Gradually, he picked up a large amount of 
outside work at tracks and farms. 

As an exercise boy, Cliff is more interested 
in how horses act toward him than he is in 
their records and credentials. "I forget half 
the (well-known) horses I’ve been on,” he 
said. "I rode Leematt and I used to ride Native 
Dancer (after he was retired to stud).” 

What was Native Dancer like to ride? 
"Just like any other horse, really,” saicf Cliff. 
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He has never owned any race horses of his 
own. "It takes a lot of time and I can’t give 
f hat much time. You’re just wasting time if 
you don’t do it right,” he said. 

Cliff did ride in a few jumping races at 
Monmouth and Delaware Park while he was 
working at Sagamore. "But to do that you’ve 
got to be where the horses are, and I wasn’t 
ready to leave Sagamore then.” 

After years of taking horses out onto tracks 
all kinds of weather, Cliff thinks that 
rracks are as safe as they can be. Track man- 
a gement gets criticized a lot because they have 
t0 ° rnany people to please. You please one 
person and somebody else gets mad at you. 
I ve seen the stable areas get a lot better—a 
lot cleaner and nicer, but I don’t think the 
tracks (racing strips) have changed that 
niuch.” 

Cliff sometimes gets impatient with young¬ 
sters who go out on a horse a few times and 
start thinking they’re experts. ”1 try to help other 
people and teach them some things they ought 
to know sometimes, but when they think they 
know so much, I usually just give up.” 


He thinks that girls do a good job gallop¬ 
ing horses, "but you can’t really compare them 
to boys. Not as many of them are as tough 
as boys are and they can’t take as many knocks. 
You see some bad boys too, but I don’t think 
girls can stand up under as much pushing.” 

Cliff is full of little-known points about race 
track routine, like the fact that, in cold weather, 
it gets even colder just as the sun starts coming 
up. 

Because he has never found a saddle suitable 
for ponying horses, he rides bareback when 
doing this type of work. "I couldn’t get used 
to a Western saddle,” he explained. ”It isn’t 
hard to go bareback. You just sit there and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Now that he’s financially secure and getting 
into an upper age bracket for professional 
riders, does Cliff have any retirement plans? 
Are there some new projects he’s looking 
forward to starting? 

"I doubt it,” said Cliff, his face weathered, 
but essentially ageless. "I won’t think about 
anything else as long as I’m able to ride.” □ 






Closing for 
Nominations, Monday, January 15 


Two $100,000 Races 6 Furlongs 

™SAPUNG | ^SORPRilY 

For 2-Year-Olds to be run in 1973 | For 2-Year-Old Fillies to be run in 1973 

MINIMUM GROSS VALUE GUARANTEED 

Nominations to be accompanied by payment of $25 each 
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MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB 
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Colonial Cup 
Victory Is 
A Fitting Reward 
For Mrs. Scott 


]VIarion duPont Scott’s generation was once 
young and vigorous. Today at 82, the little 
woman stands almost alone. Like a stooped 
Atlas, she carries the steeplechase world on her 
shoulders. Without Mrs. Scott, the jumping 
game would probably be nothing more than 
record books and memories. 

Last month Mrs. Scott stood in the paddock 
between her two horses, Soothsayer and Perigo, 
while they were being saddled for the $100,000 
Colonial Cup International Steeplechase in 
Camden, S.C. 

The course over which the 17-fence brush 
race was to be run is owned by Mrs. Scott. (Her 
late brother, William duPont, Jr., built and 
owned a similar private race course in Fair 
Hill, Md.) 

Mrs. Scott looked at the sandy ground beneath 
her feet. Beside her the favorite, Soothsayer, 
gnashed his teeth, dripping sweat as though it 
were a July day at Delaware Park—another 
track which had been founded by Mrs. Scott’s 
brother. 

Soothsayer, winner of three races from three 
starts in 1972, was a logical favorite (in New 
York’s Off-Track Betting he was to return a 
$6.60 win mutuel), but his extreme nervous¬ 
ness made bystanders doubt whether he could 
make the two-mile six-and-a-half furlong 
course. Exhaustion comes quickly in a horse 
race. Soothsayer was squandering his reserve 
energy. 

The amount of sweat dripping from the 
under-belly of this 5-year-old gelding in mid- 
50 degree weather was incredible. Occasionally 
the water poured as though a spigot had been 
left open. But trainer Peter Howe was not sur¬ 
prised. "It’s the anticipation that causes him 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 
Douglas Lees 

trouble, said the young Virginian, now in his 
fifth year as head trainer for Mrs. Scott’s Mont¬ 
pelier stable. 

Mrs. Scott seemed to scowl as she straight¬ 
ened up to take a final look at her horses and 
riders. Her eyesight is not good. She is a quiet, 
almost shy lady. Her life has been horses. Forty 
years ago her stable was headed by Battleship, 
winner of the 1934 American Grand National 
and the 1938 English Grand National. 

Riding for her then was the late Carroll 
Bassett, who, although an amateur, led Amer¬ 
ica s steeplechase riders in number of races won 
from 1932 through 1935. Mr. Bassett became 
Mrs. Scott s close friend. His recent death 
(1971) was a loss to the horse world in general. 
But to Mrs. Scott it was a personal tragedy. 
Posthumously elected to racing’s Hall of Fame, 
Mr. Bassett was honored on the day of the 
Colonial Cup with two pages in the race pro¬ 
gram devoted to him and his bronze sculptur¬ 
ing work. 

For Mrs. Scott standing there in the Camden 
paddock, the hour was late. 

Her washy, fidgeting favorite was about to 
be mounted by 44-year-old Joe Aitcheson, seven 
times Americas leading steeplechase rider. 
Amazing to think that even a "boy” like Joe 
was coming to the end of his career. 

The Laurel (Md.) jockey rarely has much to 
say. Quiet and brilliant on a horse. 

Joe stood beside Soothsayer, eyeing him with¬ 
out a word. His stare was blank like an Indian’s. 
He was thinking hard; he showed no emotion. 

Four stalls away was his sister, Jane Curley. 
A former model, she is now a trainer. At Cam¬ 
den she was deputizing for her absent father 
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(Joseph Leiter Aitcheson, Sr.), saddling two 
horses—Tuscalee and Shameca. 

Tuscalee, the great Maryland-bred owned by 
Alfred H. Smith, has won more races (37) 
f han any other steeplechaser in American his- 
tQ fy. But he is now 12. Said his Maryland 
owner: "Oh, I guess this will be his last race. 
You’ve got to stop him sometime. But he does 
soil love to compete.” Because of his age, Tus¬ 
calee was a rank outsider in America’s greatest 
steeplechase. Riding the once-great son of 
Tuscany was amateur Paddy Neilson who is 
yore familiar with timber fences than brush, 
the Pennsylvania sportsman is tall, thin and 
wears his eye-glasses in races. Like Tuscalee, he 
loves to compete. 

Although Mrs. Curley was in actual fact the 
gainer of the two horses conditioned by her 
lather, the saddles were put on by Doug Small, 
J r -, (Tuscalee) and Jonathan Sheppard (Sham- 
ya). As the men tightened her horses’ girths, 
Jane (tall, thin, classic features of a model) 
chewed gum nervously—far more apprehen¬ 
sive than her stoic brother. 

But it wasn’t Tuscalee or Shameca who would 
£iye Soothsayer his greatest trouble in this 
third event of a five-race non-betting program 
in South Carolina. The opposition would come 
from two other Maryland trainers—D. Michael 
^mithwick (who was saddling a three-horse 
? ntr y) and Sidney Watters, Jr., (who was send- 
ln g out Shadow Brook, the nation’s Steeple¬ 
chaser of the Year in 1971). 

In the only two previous runnings of the 
Colonial Cup, Mikey Smithwick had saddled 
the winner. The inaugural running went to 
Irs. Ogen Phipps’s Top Bid. Last year, Mikey 
won it with Martha Jenney’s Inkslinger. 



Marion duPont Scott 
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Shadow Brook, owned by Stephen C. Clark, 
Jr., was the beaten favorite in 1971. 

Mikey, leading money-winning steeplechase 
trainer in the United States for 13 of the past 
15 years, is a handsome, dapper man of 43. 

Sidney was trainer of Hoist the Flag, the 
nation’s leading 2-year-old in 1970. Tall, 
friendly and handsome, Watters was himself a 
Maryland Hunt Cup rider (six times from 1937 
to 1955). But Smithwick’s Maryland Hunt Cup 
record far surpasses that of Watters’. Mikey 
rode 12 times in the race, winning six. His 
Maryland Hunt Cup record is unparalleled. 

In saddling his three horses for America’s 
richest steeplechase, Mikey spent most of his 
time with his two previous winners, Inkslinger 
and Top Bid. A friend tightened the girth on 
the longshot third horse, Grandview Stables’ 
* Moustache II. 

In front of the horses was Smithwick’s long¬ 
time assistant Kurt Rosenthal who was astride 
a stable pony. He smiled and waved to specta¬ 
tors. Mikey (bareheaded in a cap-wearing 
crowd) showed beads of sweat on his forehead 
as he drew up first one girth (Top Bid’s) and 
then the other (Inkslinger’s). 

His wife, Dorothy, had purchased Inkslinger’s 
winning chances in the Calcutta auction pool 
the previous night at the Camden Country Club. 
Owner Marty Jenney said she was flattered. 

"Where did you go after the auction?” a 
friend had asked Mikey the next morning. 

Replied the Hydes (Md.) trainer: "I went 
straight home like all old, white-haired men 
should.” 
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If Smithwick has a fault as a trainer, it is 
not a lack of energy. "You can’t keep him away 
from the barn once the sun comes out,” said a 
friend. "And his crew reflects his leadership. 
Some of them would probably work for him 
for nothing." 

Although he has flat horses (among them is 
stakes-winner Princess Pout), it is steeplechas¬ 
ing that has been his life’s blood. His cham¬ 
pions have included Bon Nouvel, Mako and 
Neji. 

In contrast is Sidney Watters. Although he 
had the 1971 American steeplechase champion, 
he is more noted for his prowess with flat run¬ 
ners. Hoist the Flag was a remarkable animal. 
This year his stable is headed by Favorecidian, 
winner of over $300,000. 

Although Shadow Brook was the OTB fav¬ 
orite in the 1971 Colonial Cup, Sidney Watters 
had expressed doubt before the race. "He didn’t 
school good," was Sidney’s 1971 prerace com¬ 
ment. 

So how was it now in 1972, he was asked 
the morning of the race. 

"I feel a little bit better than last year about 
his chances," said Sid. "But to tell you the truth, 
he still didn’t put in a good school." 

What about the 8-year-old gelding’s future? 
Might he run abroad, now that the game was 
shriveling here at home? 

"No," replied Watters. "We’ll race here as 
long as they have races. The thing is that I just 
won’t develop any new jumpers. When these 
horses get through, then I’m through. And it 
doesn’t take long for a horse to be through." 
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Trainer Mike Smithwick ran three 


Inkslinger’s owner Martha Jenney 


Winner Soothsayer (right) heads 
for wire; Inkslinger (left) was 
second, overtaking Shadow Brook. 
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Sidney was the picture of calm determina¬ 
tion in the paddock as he gave a leg up to the 
little Irish professional, Leo O’Brien. O’Brien 
had been Shadow Brook’s rider in both the 1970 
and 1971 renewals. His battle-scarred, tiny 
frame was in sharp contrast to Paddy Neilson’s 
patrician appearance. 

Riding the longshot (^Moustache II) in 
Smithwick’s three-horse entry was Leo’s brother. 
Michael O’Brien. He, too, is small. A typical 
professonal in a game that a man turns to more 
out of love for the sport than a love for money. 

Mounted on Inkslinger was Ireland’s Tommy 
Carberry who had come to South Carolina in 
hopes of repeating his 1971 victory with Mrs. 
Jenney’s horse. Remaining in Ireland was his 
wife, who was expecting, almost momentarily, 
a baby. 

Mrs. Carberry is one of Mikey’s cousins. But 
it wasn’t nepotism that induced Smithwick to 
bring Carberry to America for the Colonial 
Cup. It was, instead, a determination to spare 
no expense in bringing here the one jockey who 
seemed best to fit the Maryland-bred 5-year-old 
named Inkslinger. 

Up on Top Bid was Clay (Skip) Brittle, who 
in some ways seemed to be a younger version 
of Paddy Neilson. Tall, friendly and remarkably 
courageous. He looked nothing at all like the 
professional that he is—he could identify in 
appearance much more readily with Jane 
Curley’s two amateur riders Charles Fenwick, 
Jr., (astride Shameca) and Paddy Nielson 
(astride Tuscalee). 

Almost unnoticed in the paddock were the 
only two foreign entries in the 16-horse field. 
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Gene H. Kruger’s Hardboy had come from 
Ireland for the race. From Belgium had come 
Madame Pierre Descamps’ Ivanhoe II. Of the 
two, Hardboy was given the better chance. But 
against the likes of Soothsayer, Inkslinger, Top 
Bid and Shadow Brook, they weren’t among the 
favorites. 

Out the field went from the paddock to the 
race course. 

Mrs. Scott, head down, melted into the crowd 
walking towards the boxes. 

When the break came it was Robert C. 
Wingfield’s Shameca who took the lead. Charley 
Fenwick kept the 6-year-old there for two 
miles, the gelding gamely turning back chal¬ 
lenges along the way. 

But it was in the final six furlongs that the 
class horses showed their abilities. Shadow 
Brook moved to the front (Shameca was drop¬ 
ping back quickly), with Mrs. Scott’s Sooth¬ 
sayer challenging at the last fence. Inkslinger 
was rallying, too. But he was too late with too 
little. 

As they went under the wire it was Sooth¬ 
sayer and Joe Aitcheson by two and a half 
lengths. Inkslinger, still closing ground, was a 
length and a quarter in front of Shadow Brook. 

Then came the presentations. 

Mrs. Scott walked slowly across the turf to 
the winner’s stand. 

Asked to comment, she said, in an extremely 
soft voice: "It’s one of my greatest thrills. I’m 
very proud of the horse.” 

There were tears on her face, but they weren’t 
all because of Soothsayer. 


Those tears went back to Carroll Bassett, 
Battleship, William duPont, Jr., and a thousand 
other friends who couldn’t be there to share in 
one of the great sportslady’s finest moments. □ 

Colonial Cup Notes 

• Weather for the $100,000 Colonial Cup 
was perfect. Temperatures were in the 50’s 
with a bright sun shining the entire afternoon. 
The crowd of 10,000 had no facilities for wa¬ 
gering—thanks to the police who arrested six 
men, charging them with violations of South 
Carolina’s gaming laws. Three of the men were 
charged with bookmaking. The other three 
were charged with making bets. 


• Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s Montpelier 
colors were carried to victory in the afternoon’s 
first race (the Governor’s Hurdle Handicap) as 
well as in the featured Colonial Cup. Winner 
of the first race was 3-year-old Gringle, ridden 
by Clay (Skip) Brittle. The two-mile race 
carried a purse of $5,000. 


• Thor Ramsing’s Thornmar Farm was the 
only Maryland stable to win one of the after¬ 
noon’s five races. Mr. Ramsing’s 7-year-old 
Americus triumphed in the fifth race (the Hob- 
kirk Hill Steeplechase) with Augustin Stable’s 
Profile the runner-up. Located in Kent county 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, Thornmar Farm 
is the home of the promising young stallion 
*0’Hara as well as the stallions Idolater and 
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Two a Day. Not present himself for the pro¬ 
gram, Mr. Ramsing was represented by his 
daughter, Cynthia. Americus is trained by 
Marylander Douglas Small, Jr., and was ridden 
by Jerry Fishback. 


• Among the notables in attendance at the 
Calcutta auction pool held at the Camden 
Country Club the evening prior to the race 
was syndicated columnist William Buckley who 
arrived wearing dark glasses and an extremely 
long cape. 


• Absent for the first time at a running of 
the Colonial Cup was Peter Winants, the for¬ 
mer prize-winning Maryland Horse photog¬ 
rapher now employed as an assistant to the 
editor of the Chronicle of the Horse. 

Mr. Winants said he was "too swamped 
with work" at the Chronicle to make the trip. 
Asked if his cameras were still functioning, he 
said he was surprised to discover that in the 
few months since he left Maryland that he has 
lost his sense of timing for picture-taking. "It’s 
something you’ve got to stay with day-in, day- 
out,” he explained. 


• Sidney Watters, trainer of third-place fin¬ 
isher Shadow Brook, is naturally delighted with 
the recovery made by Favorecidian, his $300,- 
000 stakes-winner. 

Said Watters: "My wife, Margaret, was so 
insistent on getting Mrs. Glenn Thiele to treat 
Favorecidian after he broke his sesamoid in the 


Campbell Handicap last February that she actu¬ 
ally bought half of him from Mrs. (James P.) 
Mills. And as far as I’m concerned, Favorecidian 
is better now than he’s ever been. Mrs. Thiele’s 
success with Favorecidian would make a be¬ 
liever out of anybody." 

• Frank Whiteley, now securely ensconced 
in Camden until next March, reports that 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr.’s On Your Toes has been 
operated on at the Delaware Equine Center for 
a chipped bone in his knee. Mr. Janney’s other 
1972 stakes winner, Icecapade, is enjoying a 
vacation in Camden. Whiteley says the 3-year- 
old is being turned out daily and won’t be put 
under tack until January. 


• Ray Woolfe, general manager of Mrs. 
Scott’s Camden training center, suffered a mild 
heart attack in September and was confined to a 
hospital for three weeks. But there was no sign 
of his illness on Colonial Cup day as he scurried 
around the course attending to last-minute 
details. 


• When the first Colonial Cup was run in 
1970 there were nine foreign starters and 13 
Americans. Last year there were two foreigners 
and 13 American-raced starters. This year it 
was again two foreigners who opposed 14 from 
this country. Although no foreigner has ever 
finished among the first three, the 1970 entour¬ 
age did rather well, L’Escargot coming in fourth 
with Ermitage sixth, Crisp seventh and Young 
Ash Leaf eighth in the 22-horse field. 
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This is a typical *OHara two-year-old. He has won two races, 
finished in the money four more times. From 11 starters, ♦OHara has 
seven winners and three more in the money—including GOSSIP 
HOUR, winner of two races and a fast-closing third in the Vizcaya S. 

♦O’Hara was a good 2-year-old. Racing only at Saratoga, he won 
a 5Vi furlong allowance, placed third to 2-year-old champion Sadair 
and Cornish Prince in the Saratoga Special. He improved with age, 
going on to win over $200,000. So will his foals. 

Few freshman sires can match his 2-year-old record—64% winners 
from starters, 90% in the money. 

The best is yet to come. 

*0’HARA—by an Arc de Triomphe winner, out of a 
Broodmare of the Year 

Property of a syndicate — $2,500 Live Foal 

(one share available to a Maryland breeder only) 


Dr. Thos. Bowman 
Resident Veterinarian 
301—778-0439 


THORNMAR FARM 

R. D. 1, BOX 263 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 21620 


P. R. Goode, Manager 
P. R. Goode, 
Manager 
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QUESTION: Who is the leading money-winning son 
or daughter ever sired by DOUBLE 
JAY with earnings of $438,317? 

QUESTION: Who, in a six year racing career, won 
or placed in 54 of 79 starts, 20 of 
those in stakes competition? 

QUESTION: Who is a half-brother to two out¬ 
standing European CLASSIC per- 
formers? 

QUESTION: Who, since entering stud in 1970, has 
had his book over-subscribed every 
single year? 



The One Answer to all 
these questions is — 


S, 


spring 


1963, Double Jay—‘Sunset Gun II, by Hyperion 

Property of a Syndicate $2,500 Live Foal 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
‘WHITE GLOVES II 



QUc ‘Valley <Jc 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 
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JUVENILE JOHN 

Dark Bay or Brown Horse, 1965, Assemblyman—Sellman Miss, by Royal Note 


This Versatile Horse 
Raced Short Or Long 
On Dirt Or Turf 
6 Furlongs To 11/8 Miles 



WON OR PLACED IN 15 

WON 

JOHN B. CAMPBELL HANDICAP (1 1 /16 mi.) 
BOWIE HANDICAP (7 fur.) 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND HANDICAP (6 fur.) 
CHALLEDON STAKES (6 fur.) 
CONGRESSIONAL HANDICAP (1 mi.) 


STAKES, EARNING $193,716 

PLACED 

CONSTELLATION HANDICAP (twice) (1 mi.) 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND HANDICAP (6 fur.) 

E. PALMER HEAGERTY STAKES (7 fur.) 
CONGRESSIONAL HANDICAP (1 1/16 mi. ( T.) 
PIMLICO STAKES (6 fur.) 

MONUMENTAL HANDICAP (twice) (1 1/16 mi.) 
EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (1 1/8 mi.) 

CITY OF BALTIMORE HANDICAP (1 1/16 mi.) 


Juvenile John was a runner. He was assigned fifth-highest weight on 
the 1970 Daily Racing Form Free Handicap for sprinters. The previous 
year he'd been given the seventh-highest weight, 118 pounds, on the 
Daily Racing Form's Free Handicap for 4-year-olds and Up at 1 1 /8 
miles. Juvenile John was blazing fast, carried heavy weights and defeated 
many of the best horses in the East, including Iron Ruler, Barbs Delight 
and Rock Talk. By Assemblyman, he is out of the Royal Note mare Sellman 
Miss. 

His first foals will be two-year-olds of 1973. 

$500 Live Foal Property of a Partnership 

ONE 'N ONLY FARM 

Mussetter Road, Ijamsville, Maryland 21754 

Mrs. Virginia Smith (301) 865-5179 
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YEMJEUO 

Ail Outstanding Record ^68, Decidedly Queen City Miss 

& by Royal Union 


# In Puerto Rico, a stakes winner 
of 13 races, 7 times placed. Set 
three track records. 


Property of Clinton Stables, Inc. 
Raphael Escudero, President 

1973 Fee: $3,500 Live Foal 


# In U. S., started 4 times (all stakes), 
won 3, finished 2nd in the other. 

# Overall record: 

24 starts— 

16 wins - 2 seconds - 8 thirds— 
$186,424 


First Foals Arrive 


in 1973 


Won: Jerome H, Trenton H, Roamer H; 2 
stakes in Puerto Rico; 2nd Woodward S. 


SAG/1MORE ff\RM 


Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Frank A. Alexander, Manager (301 ) 833-3737 
RESTLESS NATIVE / SALEM / TINAJERO 





Dramatic Recoveries Testify To 
Success of Glen-Haven Research 


Story by Snowden Carter and Peter Winants 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


Favorecidian, shown opposite winning a di¬ 
vision of the Michigan “Mile” in September, 
was treated for a fractured sesamoid by a 
Glen-Haven veterinarian in April. Therapy 
was given on the strong recommendation of 
the wife of trainer Sidney Watters (right). 


In September, 1971, Maryland state steward 
J. Fred Colwill watched with bitterness while 
a yearling colt that he wouldn’t have taken 
$25,000 for walked along his Halcyon Farm 
shedrow with the uncertain gait of a wobbler. 

Two of Maryland’s most prominent veter¬ 
inarians were called in separately to diagnose 
the ailment. Both said the dreaded word, wob¬ 
bler. Both recommended humane destruction. 

On February 26, 1972, trainer Sidney Wat¬ 
ters saddled Hickory Tree Stable’s Favorecidian 
to win a division of the $100,000 Campbell 
Handicap at Bowie. The 5-year-old came out of 
the race with a fractured sesamoid. 

Veterinary opinion was sought. The recom¬ 
mendation was to place the injured ankle in a 
cast; six months of complete rest and, with 
luck, a possible return to training in 1973. 

In neither case was the advice taken. 

Mr. Colwill and Mr. Watters both sought 
the help of Mrs. Glenn Thiele who sponsors 
an independent research facility at her Glen- 
Haven Farm, located 65 miles from the Mary¬ 
land border in Windber, Pa. 

Today the yearling (named King of the 
Campus) is a 2-year-old. He has been approved 
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out of the starting gate at Laurel and is about 
ready to make his racing debut. 

Favorecidian’s recovery has been equally as 
dramatic. He has won two stakes since sus¬ 
taining his injury, and, in the words of his 
trainer, "is better right now than he ever was.” 

Mrs. Thiele began her research work on 
horses in 1961. Her husband is president and 
part owner of a multi-million dollar truck 
body manufacturing plant and is financial 
backer of the research center. 


For several years reports of spectacular suc¬ 
cess with fractures, wobblers and chronic 
bucked shins have seeped into Maryland from 
the somewhat remote Pennsylvania research 
center. But never before had Mrs. Thiele and 
her staff had the privilege of treating a horse 
of such class as Favorecidian. 

Margaret Watters, wife of the trainer, has 
long been one of Mrs. Thiele’s strongest 
backers. It was because of her pleading (and 
willingness to risk her own money in buying 
half of Favorecidian after he broke down) 
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Left, X-rays are taken to assure that pins 
have been properly placed for treatment of 
a bone chip in the knee. Osteo-Gen, a drug 
developed at Glen-Haven, is then injected. 

Driving force behind the research facility 
at Glen-Haven Farm in Pennsylvania is its 
founder, Mrs. Glenn Thiele (at lower left). 

Opposite, Dr. Donald Mules, a veterinarian 
who specializes in the injection of Osteo- 
Gen, studies X-rays with Mrs. J. P. Mills. 


that Mrs. Thiele’s therapy was used on the 
horse owned by Mr. and Mrs. James P. Mills. 

Recalling the circumstances surrounding the 
treatment of Favorecidian, Mr. Watters said: 

"The day after the Campbell (February 26, 
1972) the horse was lame. Since he hadn’t 
had his VEE shot, I decided to send him back 
to Margaret (who trains at the Middleburg, 
Va., training center) to get his shot and re¬ 
cover from his injury. 

"Favorecidian had a strong reaction to his 
VEE shot. He was so sick that not much could 
have been done for his lameness. When he 
finally recovered from the shot, we had his 
ankle X-rayed and discovered a long chip off 
the bottom of the lateral sesamoid on his left 
foreleg.” 

The best veterinary opinion available was 
sought. The prognosis was a 25 per cent chance 
for complete recovery if an operation were 
performed. 

Mrs. Watters, however, was convinced that 
the case should be turned over to Mrs. Thiele. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mills were reluctant to let their 
horse be used as an experiment. But Mrs. 
Watters was so certain of Mrs. Thiele’s work 
that she actually purchased a 50 per cent 
interest in Favorecidian so that the treatment 
could be performed. 

Accordingly, on April 10, Dr. David Jolly 
arrived at the Middleburg Training Center 
from Glen-Haven. The veterinarian tranquil- 
ized Favorecidian and, following closely the 
X-rays which he had taken, inserted needles 
in the area of the injury. He then took addi¬ 
tional X-rays and developed the films in a 
tack room. 

Those X-rays revealed that his needles were 
not quite on target. He then realigned his 
needles and confirmed their placement with 
still more X-rays. Once convinced that the 
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needles were exactly where he wanted them, 
Dr. Jolly injected the experimental drug Osteo- 
Gen. The drug, developed at Glen-Haven is 
roughly translated: bone (Osteo) genesis 
(Gen). 

Instead of being stall-bound in a cast, 
Favorecidian was actually taken out and walked 
the day after the treatment. Gradually the 
daily walks were increased to two hours. 

Two weeks after the treatment, Favorecidian 
was again X-rayed by Dr. Jolly. The veteri¬ 
narian found that a shadowy bridge of calcium 
had formed between the chip and the sesa¬ 
moid bone. The fusing of the chip seemed to 
be well under way. 

One month after the injection Favorecidian 
was saddled and jogged. 

On August 17 he returned to the races, 
winning by three lengths at Saratoga in a 
seven-furlong allowance race. In September he 
won a division of the $ 100,000 Michigan 
Mile and One Eighth and in October he won 
the $20,000 Walter Haight Handicap. During 
that period he was also third in the Vosburgh 
Handicap and fourth in the Queens County 
H, Stuyvesant H and Governor Stakes. 


What would have happened to Favorecidian 
had Mrs. Thiele’s experimental drug not been 
used? That question, of course, can never be 
answered, but Mr. Watters, for one, is more 
than happy with the results obtained from 
Osteo-Gen. 

Says Watters: "Mrs. Thiele’s success with 
Favorecidian should make a believer out of 
anybody. At least, she’s made one out of me. 
I even got her to treat a horse that was a 
chronic shin-bucker. Two weeks after the in¬ 
jection the shins were normal. I’ve never had 
any more trouble with them.” 

And as far as the wobbler bred by Mr. Col- 
will is concerned, the success of his Glen- 
Haven treatment is even more remarkable. 
After all, no one had ever recommended that 
Favorecidian be destroyed. 

Says the State steward: *'I gave ownership 
of the colt (by *Roi Dagobert out of Sorority 
House) to Mrs. Thiele. And I’m absolutely 
delighted that she’s been able to train him. 
Now we’ll have to see how he races. But even 
if he never breaks his maiden he’s already 
done a lot better than my vets thought he 
would. As far as they were concerned, the case 
was incurable.” 
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Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


After having lived for 44 years at Fox Hill 
Farm on Hess road in Harford county, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Bedford are moving next month 
to Virginia. 

Describing himself and his wife as "two more 
victims of sprawling suburbia," Mr. Bedford 
says, 'It looks just like Baltimore city at night, 
street lights and everything. When we came 
here in 1928, Hess road was still dirt. My taxes 
have soared. When I went to see one man at 
the courthouse, three jumped me. I think they 
were waiting for me." 

It is hard to leave a place where their three 
children, Dean, Jr., Daphne (Mrs. Charles 
Dcnehy), and Erskine were raised and where 
they have stored so many wonderful memories. 

Their vigorous, active participation in the 
sporting life of Maryland may now be trans¬ 
ferred to Virginia, but the impact that their 
personalities had on it will never be forgotten 
by those who have known the Bedfords. 

Through their efforts, Maryland became the 
birthplace of the pony clubs in the United 
States. Foxhunting at Elkridge-Harford reached 
a classical perfection through their help and 
with their support a riding program for the 
handicapped was started at Mrs. Holden Rogers’ 
Olney Farm. 

Probably their greatest contribution and the 
one from which they admittedly got the great¬ 
est satisfaction was the founding of the pony 
clubs. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bedford are outspoken 
teachers who back what they say with a wealth 
of experience in all phases of riding. Anyone 
from eight to 58 is eligible to learn, and they 
feel a strong duty to teach. They are terribly 
eager that people (especially children) know 
the proper way to ride and care for a horse. 
Many a Harford county child, some of whom 
are now 40 years old, can remember vivid 
encounters with Mrs. Bedford in which he 
gained a lot of expertise. If this child was in 
error, he was instructed in the proper way to 
do it. 

Nancy Maher explains that she was an early 
protege of Mrs. Bedford’s, "Harriet Iglehart, 
Frances Fox and I used to be taught riding 
in one of Mrs. Bedford’s early groups which 
were organized to include her children and 
their friends. Once I was in a jump-off in a 
touch and out class and Mrs. Bedford was judg- 
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After 44 years at Fox Hill Farm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Bedford (right) are 
moving next month to Virginia. 

ing. She stopped me mid-course, and said, 
What are you jumping that pony with your 
heels up in the air for?’ ” 

As early as 1936 Mr. and Mrs. Bedford 
gathered neighborhood children together to 
teach them to ride and hunt. They called this 
group the Taylor Pony Club because the sec¬ 
tion around Hess road was once known as Tay¬ 
lor. It was named for President Zachary Taylor. 
Mr. Bedford says that there were many mem¬ 
bers who became professional horsemen. Among 
these were trainers Paddy and Mike Smithwick 
and Bill Norris who whips for Elkridge-Har- 
ford. 

Mike, many times the nation’s leading 
steeplechase trainer, says, "I was a member of 
the Taylor Pony Club. I remember that Mr. 
Bedford taught me how to hold the reins of a 
double bridle. That was a hard thing for a little 
kid to learn.” 

Later, the Taylor Pony Club became known 
as the Baltimore-Harford Pony Club and was 
affiliated with the British Clubs through the 
Canadian branch. Mr. Bedford cites the Hon. 
Guy C. Cubitt and Adele Rockwell as the per¬ 
sons most helpful to him and to whom he 
turned for advice. 

He adds, "We sent a team to Canada to com¬ 
pete in the rally there. They made off with all 
the trophies.” 

Mrs. Donald Hebb remembers the trip well 
because she saved a clipping of an article about 
it by Elizabeth Ober. She explains, "A regular 
caravan headed north. It was led by Mr. Bed¬ 
ford who drove a truck and had Bill (now Dr.) 
Howard with him. We stopped at Millbrook 
for the first night and reached Toronto the next 
day.” 

Nancy Maher was along, too, and she remem¬ 
bers that Mrs. Bedford had her go out and buy 
disinfectant with which to scrub down their 
stalls before the ponies could be put in them. 

Mrs. Hebb continues, "The 'C team consisted 
of Lee Levering on Nip, Fritz Sterbak on Taffy, 
Jean (Hebb) on Matchmaker and Arnold 
Rembold on the Sterbak’s Ami. Harriet 
(Hebb) was very young, but she was stable 
manager. E. T. McLean on Royal Navy, Martha 
Sterbak on Catch Me, Billy Boyce on Honey 
Bee and Sidney Gadd on Her Coat were the 
B’ team. Donny (Hebb) was their stable man¬ 
ager. 

"In those days, we had an associate team 
for people from 17 to 21 years old. We sent 



Audrey Ricker, who rode Mrs. Bedford’s Brown 
Gaime, and Barbara Taze on Juggy. 

"The teams had a very successful time.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedford not only organized 
this trip, but they also asked Col. Howard C. 
Fair to come to Maryland and test the children 
so that only the best would be chosen to repre¬ 
sent the United States. Then, they drove up 
and worked hard to make the venture such a 
success. 

In 1953 Mr. and Mrs. Bedford met with 
Colonel Fair and other interested persons in 
New York City. Here, the association known 
as the United States Pony Clubs was formed. 

"After this date the (Baltimore-Harford) 
pony club became so large that we split,” said 
Mr. Bedford, "Mrs. Hebb started the Green 
Spring club and ours became known as the 
Elkridge-Harford. Louise (Mrs. Bedford) was 
the first D.C. (District Commissioner), Eleanor 
Titcomb, second, Nancy Maher and, then, Sue 
Powers and myself were co-D.C’s. It’s in good 
hands. Sue will be D.C., Mrs. Gene Raphel is 
treasurer and Mrs. Marie Stewart, secretary. 

"They gave us a beautiful going away pres¬ 
ent. It has been a great satisfaction for us to be 
able to do something for the kids.” 

The club met at dinner recently to honor 
the Bedfords. Corinne Raphel presented them 
with two silver foxhounds in full cry, a gift 
from the whole club. 

Lured to Maryland by the excellent foxhunt¬ 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Bedford bought Fox Hill 
farm in 1928. 
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Mr. Bedford reminisced, "We used to ship 
horses down here by train from Long Island to 
hunt. They would arrive at the Monkton sta¬ 
tion and the grooms would ride them up to 
John Rush Streett’s farm which had been 
bought by a group of foxhunters from his fam¬ 
ily when he died and named the Harford Hunt 
club. I remember that ’Brose Clark and Joe 
Flanagan used to stay there and hunt. There 
was a dormitory for the men called the Bull 
Pen. It was the only part that wasn’t destroyed 
by fire. They had a marvelous cook named 
Florence and a waiter named Paul. Many Phila¬ 
delphians and New Yorkers, like ourselves, 
were buying places here at this time. 

"The Cunard steamship line’s Sir Ashley 
Sparks bought the farm that now belongs to the 
Schleys. Mrs. Henry Obre’s Andor farm was 
called Loafer’s Lodge. The owner told his wife 
that he didn’t know what to name it. She said, 
’You’re the biggest loafer I know. Why don’t 
you call it Loafer’s Lodge?’ 

"When we bought this farm, Hess road was 
dirt and there was no bridge over Loch Raven 
at Dulaney Valley road. They were flooding 
the lake then. You had to go all the way up to 
Cockeysville and over Paper Mill road. 

"When we move to Virginia we will have 
40 to 45 acres near Rectorsville and there are 
10 miles of dirt roads.’’ 

To Mr. Bedford, who drives two Highland 
ponies in his four-wheeled dog cart (built in 


Says Mrs. Bedford of husband: “He’s one 
of the few people in this country who knows 
how to drive a four-in-hand properly.” 


the early 1800’s) dirt roads mean many hours 
of pleasure. He is considered an authority on 
driving and as Mrs. Bedford said, "He’s one of 
the few people who can drive a four-in-hand 
properly.” 

Foxhunting brought them here, and it was 
to make able foxhunters of the children that 
the pony club was formed. 

Mr. Bedford served as joint master with 
Harry Nicholas during 1932 and 1933 of the 
Harford Hunt. In 1934 the club merged with 
Elkridge with Bryce Wing as master. The Bed¬ 
fords were again chosen to lead the club when 
Mr. Bedford became joint master with Edward 
S. Voss from 1958 through 1966. From 1966 
to 1968 Mrs. Bedford replaced her husband. 

Ex-M.F.H. of Elkridge-Harford, Clinton P. 
Pitts describes the impact the Bedfords had on 
the club, "People affectionately refer to them 
as Mr. and Mrs. Elkridge-Harford. They are 
dedicated foxhunters who conducted the sport 
in the traditional manner in which the Master 
of Foxhounds Association wants it done. 

"Mr. Bedford was a good field master. He’d 
peck along behind the hounds, never interfer¬ 
ing or getting in their way. After the day was 
over, you would have a lot of horse left and 
would have seen a lot of hounds working. 

"Mrs. Bedford will jump things many people 
consider unjumpable. She’s had many broken 
bones, but nothing stops her. She’s got more 
goddam nerve than I’ve ever seen. In addition 
she was a most considerate field master who 
always emphasized the importance of having 
a fit horse and one that was suitable to the 
rider. She emphasized safety in the hunting 
field. If she noticed a particularly fine bit of 
work on the part of the hounds or hunt staff, 
she’d check and point it out, especially to the 
children.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedford imported many Eng¬ 
lish hounds while they were masters. These 
were then crossed with the American strain to 
produce the fine pack that Elkridge-Harford 
fields today. 

Dogs have always been an important part 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bedford’s lives. They raised 
and hunted the Pemberton beagles from 1923- 
46. Mr. Bedford said, "At first, we could hunt 
jack rabbit here. They were very fast and easy 
to see. But then the beagles would strike out 
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after fox and deer. It got to be too much, so I 
gave them all away. 

"We have raised Norwich terriers since 
1924.” Mrs. Bedford added, M we’ve stopped 
breeding them now. I sent my last two bitches 
to be spayed today.” 

During World War II Major Bedford trained 
dogs for the U.S. Army at the Remount Depot 
in Front Royal, Va. 

The Bedfords consider the Thoroughbred as 
a conveyance to hounds, not as a race horse. In 
an article in the June, 1937, issue of The 
Maryland Horse, the editor, Humphrey Fin¬ 
ney, editorialized, "Do Blue Ribbon Yearlings 
Win Races?” He noted that in 1935 the cham¬ 
pion of the show was a grey colt by * Sir Grey- 
steel out of Scheherazade and was shown by 
Mrs. Dean Bedford. But he wistfully added, 
"This colt was never raced, nor was he bred 
with racing in mind, his owner preferring the 
hunting field.” 

Always immaculately turned out whether for 
hunting or just resting around the house, Mrs. 
Bedford presents an almost fragile appearance 
which belies the active life she leads. Her hands 
are capable of working delicate needlepoint and 


disciplining a recalcitrant horse with equal 
finesse. 

Both Bedfords have put in long hours around 
many a hot, dusty show ring in order to pro¬ 
vide sport for others. Whether it was conduct¬ 
ing a question bee after the equitation classes 
which were a part of the Timonium Fair or 
running a camp for pony club members at 
Laurel, the Bedfords gave every ounce of their 
boundless energy. And they expected the same 
from their young friends in return. 

"You obeyed,” said Mike Smithwick who 
remembers one colorful encounter with Mrs. 
Bedford when he was a small boy. "Paddy, 
Peter Winants and I were camping on the 
lower part of the farm. We were swimming in 
the stream without our clothes on. Mrs. Bed¬ 
ford was schooling a pony and he got away 
from her and came galloping past us. Mrs. 
Bedford called to us, 'Never mind your clothes, 
catch my pony!’ Don’t you believe we didn’t 
light out after it, too! Stark naked!” 

One might think such blind obedience was 
prompted by fear of discipline, but it is more 
accurate to think that it came from a healthy 
respect coupled with loyalty and true devotion 
to Mrs. Bedford. □ 



DeGARMO CONSTRUCTORS 
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wishes a joyous holiday Season 
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HEDEVAR 


$1,000 PAYABLE SEPTEMBER 1 


COUNT OF HONOR 


Count Fleet 


Honor Bound 


CREME BRULEE 


Double Jay 
* Desert Sun II 


Reigh Count 
Quickly 

*Bull Dog 
Anchors Ahead 


f Balladier 
( Broomshot 

Hyperion 

Brulette 



Hedevar, a truly brilliant speed horse. Hedevar equalled the world record (1 mile, 
in 1:33 1/5) when winning the Equipoise Mile Handicap. On five other occasions 
from three to seven years old, Hedevar was less than a second off of track rec¬ 
ords for five, six, and seven furlongs. Hedevar won 19 races from 5 furlongs to 
1 1/16 miles and earned over $164,000. In the stud he has 9 foals to race, 4 win¬ 
ners and 1 stakes-placed. Property of Stainless Stable. 


LORD TOMBOY 


TOM FOOL 


BRAZEN 


Menow 

Gaga 

Bold Ruler 

Amoret 


*Pharamond II 
Alcibiades 

* Bull Dog 
Alpoise 

*Nasrullah 
Miss Disco 

Bull Lea 
Mar-Kell 


$500 LIVE FOAL 



Lord Tomboy did not race. By Tom Fool, horse of the year, champion 2-year-old 
and leading sire. Tom Fool has sired 33 stakes winners, including horse of the 
year and top sire Buckpasser. Lord Tomboy is out of the Bold Ruler mare, Brazen, 
a half-sister to Eastern Fleet (over $250,000) and Another Love (dam of Rulers 
Mistress). Lord Tomboy’s second dam is a stakes winning sister to Mark-Ye-Well 
($581,910). Lord Tomboy’s first foals will be yearlings of 1973. Property of 
Woodstock Farm and Winstone Farm. 


Miles Hopkins Frank Hopkins 

(301) 457-4005 (301) 457-4151 
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DUC DE GREAT 


DUC DE FER 


GREAT PARTY 


Spy Song 
Lady Waterloo 

Great Circle 
Birthday Party 


Balladier 
Mata Hari 

'*Quatre Bras II 
Dark Rose 

# Beau Pere 
Hemisphere 

Balladier 
Mixed Party 


$750 LIVE FOAL 



Due de Great was selected as the best Maryland-bred 4-year-old or older in 1966. 
Due de Great won the Jennings Handicap (1 1/8 miles) by 2 lengths, the May¬ 
flower Stakes (6 furlongs), and placed in eight other stakes from 6 furlongs to 
1 1/4 miles. Due de Great earned over $132,000. In the stud he is siring winners 
at New York and other major tracks such as Brass Due ($34,000), Cele’s Babe, 
and Justa Due ($15,000). Due de Great has great potential as a sire. Property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Fitzgerald. 


FOAM 


$500 LIVE FOAL 


SAILOR 


JUDY RULLAH 


Eight Thirty 
Flota 

# Nasrullah 

Judy-Rae 


( Pilate 
( Dinner Time 

' Jack High 
Armada 

( Nearco 
Mumtaz Begum 

*Beau Pere 
Betty Derr 



Foam is a stakes-placed half-brother to Creme Dela Creme ($164,240), Rhubarb 
($97,855), and stakes-placed Road to Romance and For No Reason. His dam, 
stakes winning Judy Rullah, is a 100% producer. This is the family of Iron 
Maiden. Foam is by Sailor, stakes winner of 12 races, $321,075 and sire of cham¬ 
pion Bowl of Flowers, Crewman ($315,843), Ahoy, etc. Foam’s first foals will 
arrive in 1973. Property of Bwamazon Farm and Winstone Farm. 


WINSTONE FARM 

Route 1, Box 7, Darlington, Maryland 21034 
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What's New 
in Maryland 



Northern Dancer's Record Fill/ 

A world’s record price for a weanling was set 
last month at Keeneland when a six-month-old 
filly by Northern Dancer out of Be Ambitious 
was bought by Bee Bee Bee’s owner, William 
S. Farish, 3rd, for $87,000. 

The filly, consigned by John R. Gaines’s 
Gainesway Farm, is not only a daughter of the 
great Maryland sire Northern Dancer but she is 
also a half-sister to the young Maryland stallion 
Bold Ambition. 

Northern Dancer, America’s leading sire in 
1971, stands at E. P. Taylor’s Windfields Farm 
near Chesapeake City. Bold Ambition, whose 
first crop will race next year, stands at Fendall 
M. Clagett’s Larking Hill Farm in Harwood. 

Leematt Back In Training 

C. Oliver Goldsmith reports that his good 
stakes-winning 4-year-old Leematt will be 
trained this winter in Camden, S.C., by Charles 
V. B. Cushman for a return to competition in 
1973. The gray son of Turn to Reason has 
won four stakes and over $126,000 during his 
three seasons on the track. When Leematt 
went wrong in late summer Mr. Goldsmith 
considered retiring the horse to stud, but the 
colt’s quick recovery has prompted him to 
change his mind. 

President Nixon Commends Schapiro 

President Nixon last month sent a telegram 
to John D. Schapiro, Laurel Race Course presi¬ 
dent, commending him for his work with 
young people, particularly with the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Bowie, Marlboro Consolidate 

F. George Tucker, president of the Bowie 
race track, and Eugene B. Casey, president of 
the Marlboro track, announced early this month 
an agreement in principle between Bowie and 
Marlboro for a consolidation and the formation 
of a holding company to be owned 70 per cent 
by the Bowie parent company and 30 per cent 
by the present Marlboro stockholders. 

In making the announcement the two track 
executives said that present plans are to con¬ 
tinue operation of both tracks. The proposed 
transaction would result in the dropping of 
litigation instituted by Bowie against Mr. 
Casey. The Bowie track had initiated the legal 
action as the result of Mr. Casey’s purchase of 
stock in Marlboro while a member of the Bowie 
board of directors. Bowie contended that at the 
time of Casey’s purchase of the stock, Bowie, 
itself, was planning to make an offer for con¬ 
trolling interest in Marlboro. 


John R. S. Fisher 

When the 5-year-old mare Ancient Line cap¬ 
tured Laurel’s $25,000-added Chrysanthemum 
Handicap last month, the victory marked the 
first stakes success for not only the mare, her¬ 
self, but also for her owner and her trainer. 

Ancient Line’s owner is Charlton Thomas 
Fuller, a newcomer to the Thoroughbred 
business. Mr. Fuller owns and operates one 
of the East’s most elaborate Quarter Horse 
establishments at his Willow Brook Farm in 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

In 1971 he decided to enter the Thorough¬ 
bred field and has subsequently purchased a 
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few race horses, broodmares and stallion 
shares. Another of his recent purchases was a 
magazine, "The Pennsylvania Horse." 

Trainer of Ancient Line is 36-year-old John 
R. S. Fisher who owned, trained and rode 
Landing Party in his two Maryland Hunt Cup 
triumphs, Dr. Fisher is a veterinarian who was 
educated at Cornell and the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Veterinary College. 

Obviously one of the nation’s best informed 
trainers, Dr. Fisher gained a three-year fellow¬ 
ship at the New Bolton veterinary center 
(offered by the National Institute of Health) 
following his graduation. 

He later practised (for six weeks) at New 
York tracks, was farm manager (for two 
years) for Mrs. Richard C. duPont, was direc¬ 
tor of research for the John W. Eshelman feed 
company and was managing director of 
Stamm, Inc., another feed company. 

In 1970 Dr. Fisher decided to devote all of 
his energies to training a public stable of race 
horses. Ancient Line, a Kentucky-bred daugh¬ 
ter of Olden Times, is currently his star pupil. 

Rock Talk Moves To Helmore 

Michael Erlanger’s Rock Talk has been 
moved to Edgar M. Lucas’s Helmore Farm for 
the 1973 season. By * Rasper II out of Free 
Flowing by Polynesian, Rock Talk was him¬ 
self a stakes-winner of over $132,000. His 
first foals will race in 1973. 

Peter Winants, former photographer for this 
magazine, is shown at right with 
Elsie Jackson at his new office where 
he is now the editorial assistant. 


Inkslinger To Race Abroad 

The top Maryland-bred jumper Inkslinger 
is due to start late this month in the Irish 
Sweeps Hurdle race at Leopardstown, Ireland, 
according to his trainer, D. Michael Smithwick. 
Owned by Martha Jenney, Inkslinger won the 
1971 renewal of the $100,000 Colonial Cup 
and was second this year to Mrs. Marion 
duPont Scott’s Soothsayer. 

Smithwick reports that Inkslinger may re¬ 
main in Ireland following his engagement in 
the Irish Sweeps Hurdle. Said the Maryland 
trainer: "I am discussing this with my cousin, 
Dan Moore. If we can find suitable engage¬ 
ments and everything works out as planned, 
we’ll keep the horse over there.” 
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Long Island Handicap to Twixt 

It was an all-Maryland stable which cap- 
tured the second division of Aqueduct’s 
$20,000-added Long Island Handicap last 
month. Winner of the one-mile race for 3-year- 
old fillies was Twixt, a Maryland-bred daughter 
of Maryland stallion Restless Native. 

Owned in partnership by Mrs. John Merry- 
man Franklin and Mr. and Mrs. John B. Merry- 
man, Twixt is trained by Mr. Merryman and 
his daughter, Mrs. Katherine Voss. Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin’s husband, Lieut. Gen. Franklin, and Mr. 
Merryman are cousins, their family tracing 
back to one of the earliest to settle in Mary¬ 
land. 

Twixt is the third stakes winner for Restless 
Native, the superbly bred son of Native Dancer 
and Next Move who stands at Alfred G. Van¬ 
derbilt’s Sagamore Farm. 

Eveleen, the dam of Twixt, was bred by 
Christiana Stables and claimed from that Dela¬ 
ware outfit for $6,500 by Mrs. Samuel M. 
Pistorio in 1965. Bred in 1966 to *Monte 
Carlo, Twixt was consigned to the Maryland 
Fall Sales where she was bought by Mr. Merry¬ 
man for $2,000. 


In 1967 Eveleen produced Careen (by 
* Monte Carlo) who has won $3,264 for the 
Merrymans and is now being schooled to be¬ 
come a jumper. 

The following year Eveleen foaled Twist, a 
full-sister to Twixt. Twist, a winner, is cur¬ 
rently in foal to Bold Favorite. 

Twixt arrived in 1969. Unraced at 2, she 
has this year earned over $61,000. 

Explaining Mrs. Franklin’s 50 per cent 
ownership of Twixt, Mr. Merryman said: "She’s 
always been interested in racing. Used to have 
a stable when J. Merryman Black was training. 
But lately she’s been a spectator. So last year 
when we were watching the Belmont Stakes 
on television Mrs. Franklin told me she might 
like to get back in the business. I told her that 
I had some nice 2-year-olds and for her to come 
down to Timonium and have a look at them. 

"I priced all my 2-year-olds to her and told 
her she could buy half of any of them. She 
chose Twixt which just happened to be the 
best one of them all.” Q 

Restless Native’s daughter Twixt, 
bred by Mr. and Mrs. John B. Merryman, 
defeats Table Flirt and Bold Place 
in a division of Long Island Handicap. 


Rash Prince's Two-Year-Olds 

When Rash Prince’s daughter Protest cap- 
tured the $25,000-added Demoiselle Stakes at 
Aqueduct last month the Daily Racing Form 
erroneously reported the 2-year-old filly to be 
a Kentucky-bred. 

In actual fact, Protest is a fully registered 
Maryland-bred, having been sired by a Mary¬ 
land stallion and foaled at the Country Life 
Farm of John and Joe Pons. 

Owned by Elmendorf, Protest earned $18,- 
405 in the one-mile Demoiselle. She led from 
flagfall to finish to become Rash Prince’s 
second major 2-year-old stakes winner of the 
1972 season. 

Earlier in the year Rash Prince’s daughter 
Queen’s Mark won Belmont Park’s $25,000- 
added Fashion Stakes and Aqueduct’s $25,000- 
added Astoria Stakes. Queen’s Mark was gen¬ 
erally regarded as the nation’s leading 2-year- 
old filly before the arrival of La Prevoyante. 

Although he has not yet won a stakes, Rash 
Prince’s son Swift Courier has added consider¬ 
ably to his sire’s record by finishing second in 
Liberty Bell’s $50,000-added Kindergarten 


Stakes and third in both Belmont’s $75,000- 
added Futurity and Monmouth’s $100,000- 
added Sapling. 

Rash Prince’s 2-year-olds have already earned 
over $150,000—putting the 12-year-old stallion 
well ahead of Sunrise Flight’s 1971 record. 
Sunrise Flight was Maryland’s leading 2-year- 
old sire last year with total earnings of $ 107,- 
330 for his 2-year-olds. 

Other recent leading Maryland sires of 2- 
year-olds were Cyane (1970), Native Dancer 
(1969), Northern Dancer (1968) and Nearc- 
tic (1967). 

Rash Prince, who stands at Country Life 
Farm, was himself a stakes-winner of over 
$106,000. He is the only foal from his stakes- 
placed dam, Prompt Impulse. Until syndication 
of the horse was begun this fall, Rash Prince 
was owned by Elmendorf and Country Life 
Farms. 

The Pons brothers report that syndication 
of Rash Prince is nearly completed. Shares are 
being sold at $5,000 with $2,500 payable this 
year and $2,500 in the fall of 1974. 

Rash Prince’s 1973 stud fee has been set 
at $2,000, live foal. □ 
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Lou Rosenbush Wins Stakes 

Winning both the $20,000 Maryland Fu- 
turity and $20,000 Senatorial Stakes at Laurel 
this fall, Lou Rosenbush ranks now as a leading 
contender for championship honors among 
Maryland-bred 2-year-olds. 

Purchased at last year’s Eastern Fall Sales by 
Nathan L. Cohen for $5,800, Lou Rosenbush 
has earned over $57,000 this season. He is the 
fourth stakes-winner sired by Turn to Reason 
who stands at Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith’s Longwood Farm. 

Lou Rosenbush was bred by two orthodontists 
—Harold Eskew and Walter Fordham. He is 
trained by Douglas R. Small, Sr., a member of 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s 
board of directors. 

In capturing the Maryland Futurity (which 
is restricted to Maryland-bred 2-year-olds sired 
by stallions standing in Maryland), Lou Rosen¬ 
bush defeated eight opponents, including the 

Nathan Cohen’s Lou Rosenbush heads 
for winner's circle after decisive score 
in Maryland Futurity at Laurel. 


odds-on entry of Evil Intention and Short 
Snort. 

In the Maryland Futurity Lou Rosenbush 
earned $14,755 for his owners while gaining 
a breeder’s award of $2,000 for Drs. Eskew and 
Fordham. The Turn to Reason Syndicate also 
collected a $1,000 stallion bonus as a result of 
the victory. 

Victory in the Senatorial was worth $14,300 
to owner Cohen and provided another $2,000 
breeder award to Drs. Eskew and Fordham. 
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Obituaries 

C. William Hetzer 

C. William Hetzer, a member of the Mary¬ 
land Racing Commission from 1963 to 1967, 
died suddenly last month at his Milestone 
Farm in Washington county. The 62-year-old 
contractor was an enthusiastic Thoroughbred 
breeder and race horse owner. Among the 
horses at his 310-acre farm is the stallion 
Panacean who stands for a live foal fee of 
$1,000. 

Mr. Hetzer first gained attention in the 
racing world as the president of two now 
defunct tracks—Bel Air and Baltimore Race¬ 
way. He was also a director of the Hagerstown 
track. 

In 1965 he settled a personal loan by accept¬ 
ing some horses in lieu of cash. This trans¬ 
action marked his entry into the ownership 
of Thoroughbreds—a field which he was to 
find quite fascinating. As the years passed Mr. 
Hetzer culled out his cheaper animals replacing 
them with mares with fashionable pedigrees. 


Harry Lurz 

Harry Lurz, for 30 years head of the Pimlico 
race track’s security forces, died last month at 
the age of 80. Mr. Lurz had been in retirement 
for the past ten years. During his long employ¬ 
ment at Pimlico, Mr. Lurz established a reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the toughest and fairest 
security directors ever to work in Maryland. 

Frank Harvey Newell, Jr. 

Frank Harvey Newell, Jr., owner of a small 
jumping stable during the 1930’s, died last 
month at age 69. Mr. Newell was founder of 
the funeral home in Pikesville which bore his 
name. His two sons, Frank H. Newell, 3d, and 
Daniel L. Newell, are both horsemen. Frank 
owns a small racing stable, while Daniel con¬ 
fines himself to hunters and jumpers. 

Francis Derivan 

Francis J. Derivan, the man who attempted 
to run an unraced Maryland-bred in this year’s 
Kentucky Derby, was killed last month in an 
automobile accident near Hagerstown. Mr. 
Derivan was executive director of Maryland’s 
Advisory and Planning Council for the mentally 
retarded in addition to being a recently licensed 
trainer. His interest in horses came about 
through his son who bought a broodmare 
shortly before his death and then asked his 
father to start the mare’s foal, Special Array, 
in the Triple Crown races. But Special Array 
was not of Triple Crown quality. Despite this 
circumstance, Mr. Derivan would have run 
Special Array in the Kentucky Derby had the 
Maryland race track veterinarians not put the 
colt on their list as being too unsound at that 
time to compete in a race. 
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$ 6,000 
$ 6,000 
$ 6,000 
$ 6,000 
$ 6,500 
$ 7,000 
$ 7,000 
$ 7,000 
$ 8,500 
$ 8,500 
$ 6,500 
$12,500 
$13,000 
$ 6,500 
$10,000 
$12,500 
$12,500 
$14,000 


Bowie’s Maryland Fund Program 

(January 2 through March 16) 

OVERNIGHT RACES 

rmrcp —For 3-year-old maiden colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. (Preference to non- 
P ur5t; - starters for $5,000 or less.) Six furlongs. 

p _For 3-year-old maidens foaled in Maryland. (Preference to non-starters for $5,000 or 

purse. less ) seven furlongs. 

_ For 3-year-old maiden fillies foaled in Maryland. (Preference to non-starters for 

purse. $5,000 or less.) Six furlongs. 

rmrc^ —For 3-year-old maiden fillies foaled in Maryland. (Preference to non-starters for 
purse. <^5000 or less.) Seven furlongs. 

purse. _For 3-year-old maidens foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 

nMrco For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have never won two races. (Winners pre- 
purse. ferre( j # ) six furlongs. 

niirto For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have never won a race other than maiden 
purse. Qr claiming. (Winners preferred.) Seven furlongs. 

_For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have never won two races. (Winners 

purse, preferred.) Six furlongs. 

_ __For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have never won two races other than maiden 
purse. or Maiming, six furlongs. 

nnrcp —For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have never won two races other than 
purse. ma iden or claiming. Six furlongs. 

purse. — For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Claiming price $15,500 to $13,500. Six furlongs. 
p UrS e.— For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. 

rmrco — For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have never won a race over one mile other 
purse. than maiden or claiming. 1 1/16 miles. 

For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Claiming price $15,500 to $13,500. Six 

purse.— furlongs 

__For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won $4,550 twice other 
purse. tban claiming or starter since August 13. Six furlongs. 

purse.— For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. 

purse.— For fillies and mares, 3-year-olds and up, foaled in Maryland. Seven furlongs. 

For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won $5,125 twice other 
purse. than claiming or starter since October 2. 1 1/16 miles. 


STAKES 

$20,000 added.— The E. Palmer Heagerty. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Seven furlongs. Jan. 6. 

ton nnn «j j The Goss L. Stryker Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Seven 

^U,UUU added.— furlongs Jan 2 7. 

<toc nnn The Vertex Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. One mile and a 

q>zo,UUU added.— sixteenth Feb 10 . 


$20,000 added.— The Free State. For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. Feb. 12. 


toe nnn The Prince Georges. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. One mile and a sixteenth. 

S>^d,UUU added.— March m 


$20,000 added.- 


The Conniver Handicap. For fillies and mares, 3-years-old and up foaled in Maryland. 
One mile and a sixteenth. March 16. 


Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. In all Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of gross purse 
is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross purse is paid to owner of stallion which sired 
winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. 
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Among the nation’s leading Juvenile Sires in 
1972—Six 2-year-old winners out of 11 starters 
(to November 24, 1972). 

With just two crops to race, sire of winners with 
earnings over $172,000. 



Soda /landing - 


An outstanding stakes winner of over $77,000 (retired at 
age 3 due to injury). SOLO LANDING, in just two years, 
has become a proven sire of top class runners. His 2- 
year-olds of 1972 include the Tri-State Futurity winner 
SOFTLY as well as five other winners, whose average 
earnings for the year are well over $7,000. His 3-year-olds 
include the top allowance horse ALL ABOVE, winner of 
7 races in 1972 and $33,600, and SWIFT SOLO, who re¬ 
corded the fastest half-mile ever in New England. 


Solo Handing, 


1964, First Landing—Darlin Patrice, by Palestinian 


property of Guy H. Burt now booking for 1973 

(Special consideration to stakes whining and 
stakes producing mares) 



BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
*WHITE GLOVES II 





TOP TROJAN 

Winner of 18 races and over $67,000, will stand the 
1973 season at Romney Royal Farm in Elkton, Md. 



Top Trojan, dk.b. or br., 1965, by Trojan Monarch—Red River Valley by Alquest 


About this horse, his trainer Hyman (Happy) Ravich said: “He’s the 
gamest horse I’ve ever worked with.” And his regular rider, Carlos 
Jimenez, said: “I love to ride Top. He’s the gamest.” And his pony 
boy, Bill Thomas, adds: “Top Trojan is the eighth and ninth wonder 
of the world.” 


For a running, winning, courageous race horse priced at a modest fee, con¬ 
sider Top Trojan, a son of that good Maryland sire TROJAN MONARCH. 

$300 live foal 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. Ted Steele 


/?< 


\omneij f\oija 


IZouJ 3. 


arm 


all inquiries to: ELKTON, MD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Steele 
116-F Cross Keys Road 

Baltimore, Md. 21210 Mrs. James V. Stewart 

(301) 435-4258 (301) 398-4653 
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Based on the past — Look to the future with — 


aztim c^ftyuLtali 

Each of the past 9 years, Martins Rullah’s runners have earned over 
$118,000. In all, he has sired 100 winners from 128 starters, with total 
earnings of over $2,000,000. Year after year, he gets consistent and 
hard-knocking runners whose average-earnings are $16,000. 


*Nasrullah—Shy Katie, by Roman 
Property of a Syndicate $1,000 Live Foal 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
* WHITE GLOVES II 



QUe 'Valley 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 
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Retired Sound 
After 8 Seasons 
On The Track 



WHY LIE 


Earned $143,217 


WHY LIE is a stakes-placed winner of 22 races, was second 32 times, and 
third 14 times. He won on dirt and turf, at distances from 6 furlongs to lVs 
miles at Monmouth, Garden State, Aqueduct, Hialeah, Delaware Park, At¬ 
lantic City, Pimlico, Laurel and Arlington Park. He was second by a neck in 
the Salvator Mile Handicap to Twice As Gay, by a nose in the Atlantic City 
Handicap to Indoctrinate, and by a head to Inbalance in the Camden Handi¬ 
cap. In the stud, he has sired 5 winners from 7 starters in his first two small 
crops of racing age. 


WHY LIE, by *Alibhai—Why, by Questionnaire 

$300 live foal 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Smith 


ONE N ONLY FARM 

Mussetter Road, Ijamsville, Maryland 21754 

Mrs. Virginia Smith (301) 865-5179 
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/iapCandez, 

comes from last place to convincingly win the $20,000- 
added Constellation Handicap at Laurel, in just 3/5 
of a second off the track record. 

Ccj 



c/i^emCCyman, 

Menow—Libba, by Sir Damion 


Property of Anderson Fowler 


$1,000 Live Foal 


Mr. & Mrs. E. Edward Houghton’s 

BUCKINGHAM FARM 

Chestertown, Maryland 21620 (301) 778-2235 

ASSEMBLYMAN / BUCK RUN / PETER THE GREAT 
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Horse Shows 


Foxhunting and Three-Phase 



Editor Nancy Boyce 

Technical Advisor Robert W. Eldredge 


The Maryland Horse is the official publication of 
the Maryland Horse Shows Association and the Mary¬ 
land Combined Training Association. All rulings and 
official correspondence from these two organizations 
are regularly carried in The Maryland Horse. 








Two Closely Related Maryland 
Hunt Clubs Merge To Form The 
Foxcatcher-New Market Hounds 


Story by Nancy Boyce 


Blessing of newly-organized Foxcatcher-New Market Hounds (opposite) 
is performed at opening meet by Reverend William G. Workman, while 
joint master-huntsman Gil Flautt and huntsman Vernon Watson look on. 


Two of Maryland's packs that had strong ties with one another, 
but which were founded over 50 years apart, recently merged to form 
what is now called the Foxcatcher-New Market Hounds. 

Because their hunting country in Fair Hill is up for sale, Fox- 
catcher, which was established in 1912 by the late William duPont, Jr., 
joined the relatively young New Market club which was started by 
Gilmore Flautt, 3rd, and recognized in 1967. 

Both clubs were begun by very young foxhunting enthusiasts. Mr. 
duPont was 16 when he founded his pack of American hounds, and Gil 
was just out of college when his pack was recognized. 

Mrs. Jean duPont McConnell, Mr. duPont’s daughter and joint 
master with Mr. Flautt said, ‘ It was natural that we should merge. Of 
course, Gil’s first hounds came from Daddy. We have been exchanging 
pups and older dogs and cross-breeding the packs.” 

When Gil was just a teenager, he met William duPont at the Fair 
Hill races. Mr. duPont must have seen something of himself in the 
personable, young sportsman for he took a liking to him and gave him 
a couple of his fine American hounds. Gil hunted all through college 
and formed his pack in 1963. By 1967 they were recognized. Gil was 
huntsman and M.F.H. His close friend, Thomas Taylor, was whip and 
Oscar Bell kennelman. When the merger took place this year, there 
were two more honorary whips, J. W. S. Miller and Eugene Reid. 

Mrs. McConnell had become joint master of Foxcatcher with her 
father in I960 and continued alone after his death in 1966. First whip 
was Ronald Ayers and second was Lee Watson. Vernon Watson, Lees 
father, continued as huntsman as he had been for Mr. duPont. 

Mrs. McConnell explained, “When Lee Watson started to work 
for me, he was the fourth generation of his family to be associated with 
the hounds. His father, Vernon, is huntsman. Vernon’s uncle, Willie, 
and Daddy hunted together in Virginia when they were very little. 
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Willie rode a mule and Daddy had a Shetland pony. They had five 
hounds which had been given them by Willie’s father, Dallas Watson.” 

Dallas Watson was a famous breeder of hounds in Montpelier 
Station, Virginia, near the duPont estate, Montpelier, former home of 
President James Madison. He was the one person most responsible for 
starting young William duPont toward becoming an expert on Ameri¬ 
can foxhounds. Mr. duPont became president of the American Fox¬ 
hound Club in 1923. 

Mr. duPont’s pack was founded at his home in Virginia and called 
Montpelier. It was recognized by the Hunts Committee of the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association in 1914 with Mr. duPont listed as 
master and huntsman. In 1921 Marion duPont became joint master 
with her brother. After Mr. duPont was married to Jean Austin, the 
pack was moved to Fair Hill (1927) and hunted the gently rolling hills 
of Cecil county, Maryland. At Fair Hill Mr. duPont bought several 
farms that together comprised over 3,000 acres. He also built a hunting 
preserve that became famous for its bridges which were built over the 
few roads and which allowed fox, hounds, and horses to cross safely. 

Says Mrs. McConnell: "Now that these two packs have merged, 
we have twice the country we had before. The east country is the land 
at Fair Hill which will be used until it is sold. The west country is the 
steep, wooded hills of Frederick county that made up the New Market 
land.” 

Mrs. McConnell and Gil Flautt are joint masters of the pack, while 
the huntsmen are Mr. Flautt and Vernon Watson; whips are Mrs. 
McConnell’s son, William duPont McConnell, Ralph Hill, Laurence 
Pefferley, Thomas R. Taylor, J. W. S. Miller, Eugene Reid and Ronald 
Ayers. Kennelmen are Lee Watson and Oscar Bell. 

An impressive array of talent, but they are all needed badly since 
Foxcatcher-New Market goes out six days a week. □ 
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Foxcatcher-New Market Hounds Opening Meet 


Story by Cissy Finley 
Photograph by Marshall Hawkins 


Would you believe fox hunting six days a 
week? That is what has been made available 
for members of Foxcatcher-New Market hunt. 
Hounds go out at New Market on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Sundays and at Fair Hill, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

All of this has been made possible through 
the recent merger of New Market and Fox- 
catcher Hunts. MFH Gilmore Flautt of New 
Market Hounds and MFH Jean duPont 
McConnell were both on hand for the first 
formal opening meet of the merged packs at 
New Market early last month. 

Hunting Lotte Farm, the Frederick county 
home of Kendall and Gilmore Flautt, was a 
magnificent setting for the hound blessing 
which preceded the ’going to covert” blown 
by Flautt as he and Foxcatcher huntsman 
Vernon Watson started off with the pack. 

There was a decided nip in the air, although 
the 1 p.m. meet was blessed with a beautiful 
sunshiny day. The wind was moderately high 
and this obviously had something to do with 
the very poor scenting. 

Seventy five hunters were in the field in¬ 
cluding visitors from Fairfax (Randy Rouse 
and Jackie Lloyd), Potomac (Tom Dowd and 
Dr. Gordon Holahan), Goshen (Joe Richards 
and A1 Knowles) and several wearing the 
black stripes on their gold collars indicating 
they were Foxcatcher members who had made 
the three-hour trek from Fair Hill to be on 
hand for the opening meet. Mrs. McConnell, 
who was formerly joint MFH with her father, 
the late William duPont, Jr., and is now joint 
MFH with Gilmore Flautt, was there as was 
her son, William, an honorary whipper-in for 
Foxcatcher, and professional whipper-in Ronald 
Ayers. 

The New Market whippers-in, Lawrence 
Petferly, Thomas Taylor, Jr., Gerry Miller and 
Eugene Reid, popped the first coop and 
headed for a corn field surrounding MFH 
Flautt and huntsman Watson with the 
hounds. The rustling of corn stalks and leaves 
made hill-topping a cinch. 
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No luck was to be had in this corn field, 
however, and hounds and staff sailed a second 
coop which provided a Waterloo for a number 
of children and ponies and a smattering of 
adults. 

Moving on across a macadam road and into 
a valley, field master William E. Carroll found 
that the footing was sticky in some spots. 
Hounds entered a woodsy area and worked 
deep until they gave short tongue. The field 
master was first to view and it was a big red, 
who apparently had been snoozing in the sun 
by his den and was unaware of the approaching 
interlopers. 

"Hounds denned him immediately right 
on the creek bank,” Mr. Carroll said. He added, 
' it couldn’t have been a worse place. A single 
lane path and nothing to do but reverse 70 
foxhunters and run like hell to get out of the 
staff’s way.” 

This short spurt was the only excitement, 


fox-wise, for the day. Two magnificent deer 
were scented and hounds gave tongue momen¬ 
tarily but were beautifully restrained by the 
master and staff. The deer made a lovely sight 
galloping across open fields, leaping fences 
like they were mud-puddle size and disap¬ 
pearing into the confines of Eagle Head 
Country Club, after also giving golfers on the 
course a view. 

It was nearly 5 p.m. when the staff agreed 
to call it a day, pack hounds and head for the 
kennels. There had been lots of riding, but 
only one fox accounted for. 

It was a tired and hungry crowd Kendall 
Flautt welcomed at Hunting Lotte, where, for 
the next several hours, each incident, each 
chicken coop, each hound and every mile was 
totally reviewed. 

Good hunting New Market—Foxcatcher. 
But what’s wrong with Fridays? □ 



Field includes (from left) George Tydings, William Carroll, Carol Peters, Thomas Dowd. 
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Story by Cissy Finley 


It isn’t often the host of the party can gra¬ 
ciously get by with winning, and then accepting, 
his own trophy, but there was an exception 
at the Marlborough Hunt Club. 

The Marlborough Hunt Bowl Fixture, a 
16-year-old foxhunting event, was held last 
month and, for the second time, the host club 
found themselves a winner at the end of the 
long day of sport. 

Judges Cary W. Jackson, MFH Green Spring 
Valley, and ex-MFH Clinton P. Pitts of Elk- 
ridge-Harford, spent the day on the banks of 
the Patuxent judging the four hunting events 
which comprise the Marlborough Hunt Bowl 
Fixture. 

The first event, the Hunt Pace, got under¬ 
way at 11 a.m. Six hunt teams of four riders 
each, representing Marlborough, Casanova, Fair¬ 
fax, Foxcatcher-New Market, Howard County 
and Potomac, rode the four and one-half mile 
course which included eight jumps and three 
checks. The winning team was the one closest 
to the official time which was determined by 
averaging the times of all the teams. Fox¬ 
catcher-New Market won the event with 
Howard, Marlborough and Potomac receiving 
lesser points in that order. Riding for the 
winning team were whippers-in Jerry Miller 
and Eugene Reid plus Mrs. Reid and Mrs. 
Jane Fraley. 

Little did the late Captain Newton H. White, 
Jr., realize at the time he ordered the mag¬ 


nificent Tiffany bowl for the Marlborough 
Club to use "in order to further foster the 
tradition of foxhunting,” that a scant 16 years 
later competition would be so keen among 
clubs, and foxhounds of such exceptional qual¬ 
ity, judges would have to look for the nitty 
gritty in order to dertermine the winning 
pack in the "bench judging” of hounds. 

The Marlborough pack and the Potomac 
pack were so close in quality that according to 
the judges’ decision they pinned Marlborough 
because one Potomac hound had a few "tick” 
markings on her side. That’s close competition! 
Foxcatcher-New Market was placed third. 

Out of 18 entries in the stallion hound class, 
Marlborough’s Shawn topped Vanguard of 
Fairfax and Trimmer of Potomac. Howard 
County’s Christine was tops in the bitch 
division followed by Vanish of Fairfax and 
Isabel of Potomac. 

The Fairfax team (huntsman Mike Rowe, 
Col. Walter Schlie and whipper-in George 
“Tee” Barnes) did a superb job "roading 
hounds to a line,” the third event on the pro¬ 
gram. This event simulates bringing hounds to 
a covert. MFH Randolph Rouse left hounds 
in good hands while he attended the Redskin 
football game. Fairfax won this class over 
Marlborough, Foxcatcher-New Market, and 
Howard County who finished point-wise in 
that order. 

The last event, and most difficult to judge, 
was the "field trial.” By this time the sun had 
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int Bowl 



set on an unusually beautiful day. The fixture 
is infamous for cold, windy and often wet 
weather. 1972 brought sunshine above and a 
near 60-degree temperature. 

Three spotters plus the two judges stationed 
themselves at various points where a drag was 
laid. Six hounds from each hunt were com¬ 
bined to make the pack. Numbers, a different 
color for each hunt, were painted on each 
hound. The pack was put on the drag and ran 
to the "earth” while judges and spotters re¬ 
corded the hounds with outstanding drive, 
speed, stamina and scenting ability. Points 
were given to hounds for individual and pack 
merit and after all the excitement, Marl- 
boroughs pack was declared first place, fol¬ 
lowed by Potomac and Foxcatcher-New Market 
with individual scoring going to Casanovas 
Helen; Such, of Marlborough, and Chorus, of 
Foxcatcher-New Market. 

It’s pretty easy to keep tabs on the scoring 
up to this point, but from the time of the field 
trial the scoring is kept secret. The judges and 
committee go into a period of complete silence. 
No one knows who scored what in the field 
trial, and this event could easily determine 
the championship. 

Chairman and founder of the Fixture, 
John Lewis Kelly, the committee and the judges 
closet themselves in the clubhouse until they 

Judges Cary Jackson, MFH of Green Spring, 
and ex-Elkridge-Harford MFH Clinton Pitts 
debate relative merits of six hunt teams. 


tally the score and determine the winning hunt. 
On their reappearance, their faces are a study 
of complete indifference as to their surround¬ 
ings and the penetrating pairs of eyes trying 
to worm out the answer. 

This goes on through cocktails and dinner 
which are served in the clubhouse. Finally, after 
the hungry crowd of foxhunters and spectators 
have been fed, Mr. Kelly taps on his glass for 
attention. The glass tapping is totally unneces¬ 
sary, for by this time every eagle eye is glued 
on Kelly’s last mouthful and he barely puts 
his fork down before there is complete silence. 

Marlborough club president, Ernest N. Cory, 
Jr., had the privilege of presenting his own 
club their own bowl this year. They totaled a 
whopping 33 points, 13 more than their nearest 
competitor, Foxcatcher-New Market. Potomac 
and Howard County tied with 14 points each 
for the third and fourth slots while Fairfax 
and Casanova finished in that order. 

A lot of foxhunting fun has been covered 
since 1956 when three clubs, Potomac, Marl¬ 
borough and Fairfax competed and judges 
Sherman Haight and Wilbur Hubbard de¬ 
clared Potomac the first winner. The 1972 
Marlborough team participants—John R. Cory, 
Mrs. Catherine Duvall, Dr. John E. Hayes, 
Harry R. Smith, Katherine K. Caywood and 
MFH Alfred H. Smith, Jr.—may very well 
enjoy their sweet taste of success for a year. 
But they know, deep down in their boots, 
there are going to be at least five other clubs 
returning to the banks of the Patuxent next 
year, with but one thing in mind. □ 



Donelson Christmas, Jr. Photograph 
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Marlborough’s 
‘Old Faithful’ 
Right On Time 

By Cissy Finley 



\ 

V 

Clark Bronson 


"Old Faithful,” a fox who hangs out 
around Richard Blands Mt. Clair in Upper 
Marlboro, could tell many a story about the 
Marlborough Hunt if he chose to talk. But he 
doesn’t. He prefers to run, and to him the most 
fun in life is giving those Marlborough Hunt 
hounds a merry chase. 

"Old Faithful” sat on a hillside for two 
hours listening and sniffing early one October 
morning. He heard church bells ringing in the 
far off distance. He saw many cars going down 
the road hauling horse trailers. Vans were 
rumbling by and traffic was unusually heavy. 

No one was fooling "Old Faithful.” He knew 
it was opening hunt day at Marlborough. 

He was dying to amble over and take a quick 
look-see at all the ceremony, but he thought 
better of it and chose to stick around his 
natural covert. 

Following the blessing of hounds, horses and 
hunters by the Rev. A. Nelson Daunt, min¬ 
ister at St. Barnabas Episcopal Church in 
Upper Marlboro, huntsman Bob Gladwell cast 
hounds in a field adjacent to Ed Smith’s 
historic Mt. Airy. Drawing eastward towards 
Mrs. Donelson Christmas’ farm, "Old Faith¬ 
ful” heard the first hound open and knew 
his cousin "Charlie” (much younger and 
terribly inexperienced) couldn’t resist the 
temptation to sneak over from his den at the 
William Cave farm and see who and what 
would be foxhunting that day. 

Thinking what a foolish thing his young 
cousin was up to and not really wishing him 
ill, "Old Faithful” couldn’t help hoping the kid 
would learn a good lesson and next time 
listen to one with more experience. "I warned 
him yesterday to keep his red hide out of 
sight,” he thought to himself. 

"Charlie” was really out of his element when 
he was dealing with Quaker, Scout and Swinger, 
Marlborough’s quick scenting lead hounds. 
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“Gone Away” blew joint MFH Alfred H. 
Smith, Jr. Whippers-in Katherine Kelly Cay- 
wood, Ernest N. Cory, Jr., Harry Smith and 
field master (joint-MFH) Raymond Ruppert 
were alerted. Ruppert checked his field of 57 
hunters while the staff went to work. 

It was a quick and exciting chase as the 
hunt hurriedly left the Christmas farm, crossed 
the Cave property and flew into Frank Woods’s 
place. “Charlie” knew he had used poor judg¬ 
ment. He must really do some quick thinking 
to get out of this scrape. With hounds bearing 
down on him, the young red headed for the 
only sanctuary his racing mind could think of 
at the moment. It was in Frank Woods’s pig 
pen that he found the last minute safety that 
he sought in order to preserve his life. His 
dignity was long since shot. 

Disgusted with the way things turned out, 
hounds were only too glad to see their hunts¬ 
man and Master and immediately packed for 
recasting. MFH Smith moved onto Richard 
Bland’s fields. He was well aware that “Old 
Faithful” would be around somewhere just 
waiting to give sport. “He runs the hounds to 
death and just laughs at us,” Smith had been 
heard to say. 

Smith and company were not disappointed. 
Hounds were hardly cast before another “gone 
away” was sounded. Across Mt. Clair acreage 
they flew. “Old Faithful” had been ready, 
rested and waiting. 

Leaving woods and coops behind, hunters 
ran from Mt. Clair into Joe Mitchell’s place 
and on to “Solitude,” the Lansdale G. Sasscer 
estate. “This is too easy,” thought the old red, 
running with his beautiful full brush straight 
out. “Tally ho,” cried whipper-in Caywood. 
This was repeated by MFH Smith and his 
brother, Harry, who have been known since 
last summer as “the two fat men in red coats,” 
as reported in a Washington Post story when 


the Smith brothers took their hounds to 
the Smithsonian Institution for a demonstra¬ 
tion. 

“Old Faithful” was at his best. After running 
straight, for over an hour, he figured he had 
left the “field” far behind and he figured right. 
Circling back, again he heard “Tally ho.” Again 
it was Katherine Caywood. “Old hawk-eye,” 
he thought, “I’ll show her.” By now he had 
been running with hounds fairly close, and he 
needed diversion. Unlike his young cousin, 
he knew exactly what to do at Frank Woods’s 
pig farm. Making a beeline for that property 
he ducked in under a fence at the opposite 
end of the farm where “Charlie” had gone 
slumming. 

Such commotion you wouldn’t believe as 
“Old Faithful” ran in and out of pig pens. 
Amidst the squeals and squawks he jogged 
left and right, disguising his scent with pig 
perfume. Tiring of these antics and leaving 
hounds totally bewildered, he bounded from 
the last pen and headed back to Mt. Clair. 

By this time only the hunt staff remained. 
The field had long since turned toward the 
Marlborough Clubhouse and the repast they 
knew would be waiting. 

“I’ll give the diehards one last fling,” he 
thought to himself and started for George 
Perry’s cornfields. Two miles later the old red 
felt it was time to call it a day. Hounds were 
still coming when he decided to head for one of 
his dens on the Mitchell farm. 

His scent was heavy now, and Quaker and 
Scout were furiously giving tongue. Slyly 
grinning, he turned and looked over his left 
shoulder. It had been a two-hour chase, and 
it was time for a late lunch. Nodding politely 
in the direction of the staff he ducked into his 
den. Moments later huntsman Bob Gladwell’s 
horn sounded “gone to earth.” □ 
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H hy do foxhunting enthusiasts flock to Ireland to hunt 
seven days a week? The answer is simple enough— 
every day hunting with a different pack of hounds is 
a new and wonderful experience. The tremendous 
variety is shown by three neighboring foxhunts, the 
Limerick, Scarteen and West Waterford Hounds. Although 
they are situated in more or less the same area and terrain, 
their types of hounds and methods of hunting are varied. 

The beauty of the Irish countryside is that it is mainly 
open farmland. Some areas are more dense than others, but 
bushy or not, it is more suitable for watching hounds work 
and keeping track of them than in the hilly woodlands on the 
Eastern seaboard of the United States. 

Captain Tom Morgan and his wife, Elsie, joint masters 
of the West Waterford Hounds, defend their fairly dense 
hunt territory by explaining that having ’’drawn a blank” they 
have only a short distance to travel to the next covert, whereas 
the Scarteen Hunt might ride a couple of miles in their open 
country to another draw. On the other hand, Master Thady 
Ryan points out that a fox runs from covert to covert so they 
have longer hunts. In both cases, coverts are principally gorse 
and thorn bushes and patches of bogland. 

’’Pampas grass” grows here in tight, dry clumps, making 
ideal fox coverts. The Limerick country has light, sandy soil 
in which gorse thrives but the heavier clay soil in Scarteen 
territory supports Lonescera better than gorse. Foxes prefer 
these coverts to American-type woodland because forests tend 
to block out sunlight, making it impossible for close, warm 
undergrowth in which foxes like to lie. 

In some Irish hunts a scarcity of covert is rectified by 
having new ones planted with thorny fences around them to 
keep out predators (other than foxhounds). At least one 
artificial earth should be supplied in each planted covert as a 
refuge on non-hunting days. 

There is more to making an earth than meets the eye. A 
single entrance (and tunnel) of four-and-one-half inches in 
radius is adequate, preventing draft and not leaving the fox 
enough room to stale in the passage. The earth should be con¬ 
structed in a circular plan, enabling the occupant to escape 
any predator that follows him through. Within the tunnel two 
or three enlarged places for him to turn about might be made. 
The fox prefers the entrance to be near a water ditch or 
stream, and the earth itself should be on the edge of the covert 
so that someone wishing to block the den on the eve before 
a hunt won’t disturb the rest of the covert trying to find his 
carefully hidden masterpiece. 
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Rough-coated Black and Tan hounds of Scarteen pack 
scout for fox scent in beautiful Irish countryside. 
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In any case, a covert has to be kept from growing and 
causing the same problem as in a wood. Foxes have been 
known to baffle hounds by running across the top of bushes 
that have been allowed to grow too thick. Where there are 
dense forests not being used for a special purpose an area is 
cleared and a covert is planted in the center where it is quiet. 

The size of hunt territories in Ireland is massive com¬ 
pared to the amount of "huntable” country left in the States. 
Part of the reason for the shortage of foxes in our country 
could be that territories are being over-hunted. An Irish belief 
is that a covert should not be drawn more than once a month 
and the number of meets in a season are planned accordingly. 

It is said that special hound types are needed for certain 
terrain but in Ireland this theory is proved wrong. The Lim¬ 
ericks use a pack of pure-bred English foxhounds over the 
same country as the Scarteen Black and Tans, whose "Kerry 
Beagles” are not even registered foxhounds. Their name is 
from the wilds of County Kerry where farmers get together 
to go hunting on foot, or "beagling” with their own Black 
and Tans. Their pedigrees stretch back several centuries to 
France. Some of their blood is from Dumfreishire in Scotland, 
and, interestingly enough, the white hounds from West Water¬ 
ford contain some of the same blood as well as Fell and Col¬ 
lege Valley blood from England. This cross has proven suc¬ 
cessful in developing a large-boned, fast hound with a deep, 
strong voice. They are similar to the Black and Tans but their 
white color gives them the advantage in dense country. The 
English hounds of the Limerick Hunt are a showier breed than 
the other two but lack the deep voice that carries so well. 
Nevertheless, all three packs hunt with the same perseverance; 
they are not discouraged by poor scenting conditions and fly 
like the wind on a hot line. 

The fact that these hounds kill so often and know what 
they are after could be what makes them so keen. If a fox has 
gone to ground he is usually dug out or bolted by terriers 
unless he has given the hunt good sport, but this is the only 
help given to hounds. While actually hunting their quarry, 
the pack is lovely to watch working completely on its own. 
When at a loss, the Black and Tans, for example, don’t look 
for Master Thady to show them where to go—with heads 
down and sterns up they automatically cast together in a figure 
eight and sometimes split in pairs, which is not in the rules 
but does the job quickly. 

One can sense the love between a dedicated MFH and his 
hounds. In the field, hounds make no attempt to break away, 
nor do they need restraint from whippers-in on either side, 
yet when sent into the draw not one hound lingers at the 
Master’s heels. The Master believes that hounds prefer to be 
left alone and does not interfere or hurry them. The pack 
doesn’t leave a covert until the entire area has been tested. 

Their enthusiasm shown in the kennel as well as in the 
field stems from the individual attention given them that is 
so essential for trust between hound and man. The Masters 
are knowledgeable houndsmen and take pride in their exclu¬ 
sive bloodlines. Lord Daresbury, long-time Master of the 
Limericks, claims to know, in his pack of 80 couple, every 
hound’s pedigree for several past generations. Even the puppies 
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Lord Daresbury (above and middle left) is longtime master 
of Limerick Hunt, one of wrtose English foxhounds is shown 
sniffing hopefully at wall 'at lower left. Terrier (upper 
left) is used for digging out foxes which have gone to ground. 
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Hunting in Ireland 


Closeups below of Limerick 
Hunt’s foxhounds show their 
trust, intelligence and kindness. 


are well schooled before the start of their first season. The 
most important part of the career is being entered into the 
regular pack. Many hunts begin coupling puppies to old 
hounds and exercising them half a year before they actually 
begin hunting. 

Feeding is easily taken care of. Since Ireland is a farming 
nation, there is usually a plentiful supply of raw meat avail¬ 
able from stock that has died suddenly or has to be destroyed 
and cannot be marketed. This source of food is more econom¬ 
ical than processed food, although some kennels feed their 
hounds a mixture of oatmeal, yeast and boiled meat—the 
original standard feed for English foxhounds. 

After having seen what it takes to operate a pack of fox¬ 
hounds and the hunt itself, one must appreciate the time and 
effort that these sportsmen put into their hounds. Each Master 
is proud and defensive of his own means of running a hunt, 
but whatever the means, the end result shows what can be 
done with the knowledge and inborn love for the sport of fox¬ 
hunting that has been within these men and their families for 
generations. □ 
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You do more than ride. We do more than make feeds 


We care. Enough to make what we think is the finest line of horse feeds in the world. 
Our Red Rose Super is so complete, all you add is good hay and tender loving care. 
Then there’s Red Rose Foal, a well tested feed that meets the critical requirements of foals 


and young horses. 

Filling out the line are a whole line of economy feeds and pellets, top dressing supple¬ 
ments, minerals, etc. On-the-job tested with 
horses and ponies of all breeds and degrees of 


training. 

See for yourself how thousands of horse¬ 
women and men look to Red Rose Horse Feeds, 
for the best programs for their animals. 

If you’d like to know more about our feeds, 
feeding programs, or horse show and horse trail 
materials, see your Red Rose Dealer or write: 
Equine Nutrition, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
244 N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 



JOHN W. 


GMitlmOH,* 


SONS 


Established 1842. Miljs: Lancaster, Pa., 
York, Pa., Tampa, Fla., Sanford, N.C., 
Circleville, Ohio, Chamblee, Ga. 

















Elkridge- Harford Thanksgiving Meet 
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Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


L rocrastinating can be easy on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day especially if the weather is cool, clear 
and sunny and Elkridge-Harford hounds are 
meeting at the picturesque St. James Church 
on My Lady’s Manor. The cold, clammy bird 
is resting peacefully in the ice box, the dress¬ 
ing is unmade, but it is very easy to close the 
door and jump in the car and drive to the meet. 

Over 200 spectators line the terrace above 
the show ring and wait in cars on Manor road 
while the 99 riders mill about in and near the 
show ring. They were mounting up after they 
had attended services led by Reverend Ralph 
Harper at 10:30 in the church. There is no 
more blessing of the hounds. Presumably the 
tox hasn’t noticed the difference. 

In a forest of chestnut, bay and grey legs and 
swishing tails (some of which were decorated 
with an ominous red ribbon), it wasn’t hard 
t0 distinguish ladies on side saddles. Among 
them were Mrs. J. Cornelius Rathborne and 
Mrs. Frank Weller. 

Major Alan F. Wait of Badminton, England, 
who has taken over the position as riding in¬ 
structor at Mr. and Mrs. E. Gittings Merryman’s 
Tranquillity Farm, was hunting for the first 
ttme in this country with three of his pupils. 

Audrey Riker was out on her big brown 
gelding, Pistol W., who is named for Charles 
white and who is called "Killer” around Patch- 
Work Farm where he pounces on anything that 
c °mes near him. 


Ronnie Maher on Knuckles was chaperoning 
his two daughters, Jamie and Sally, and his son, 
Ron. Wife Nancy was home tending the turkey. 

Mrs. Jay K. Secor is joint M.F.H. with H. 
Turney McKnight, who was away for this meet. 
Mrs. Secor turned the field over to ex-M.F.H. 
George Clement. There were two other masters 
of foxhounds present, dressed in pink coats. In 
addition to Mr. Clement, ex-M.F.H. Clinton P. 
Pitts was out on a big chestnut. Visiting from 
the Romwell Hunt in Romney, Indiana, was 
their M.F.H., Robert Funkhouser, and his 
fiancee, Dacia Gardner. 

Huntsman Dallas Leith was hunting hounds 
despite a very sore hand which had been bitten 
by a hound. Bill Norris was the only whip 
present, but young Steve Mayer, who is kennel- 
man, was helping, too. 

Hounds arrived in their truck driven by Elk- 
ridge-Harford’s first whip, Jack Graybeal. Rob¬ 
ert Riggs explained why Jack can no longer 
whip by saying, "Jack will hunt hounds on 
Saturday. If he whips one day, the hounds will 
not pack to him the next.” So, although de¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Dean Bedford as "the world’s 
best first whip,” he had to stay home today. 

Hounds and field drew toward Mr. and Mrs. 
John Schapiro’s Tally-Ho Farm while the cars 
scurried down the road in an effort to see some 
of the action. But hounds turned near Mr. and 
Mrs. George Constable’s farm and headed back 
toward Mrs. Mary Drennan’s. 
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It’s hard to follow a hunt in a car and very 
frustrating for those who hope for a glimpse 
of hounds working. This reporter’s sister lives 
on the Manor and knows all the vantage points. 
She found a choice one Thanksgiving Day. 

The field behind Mr. and Mrs. Jack Whar¬ 
ton’s house overlooks a small valley. You can see 
all the way across it to the Elkridge-Harford 
club. Just as we reached this spot, we saw whip 
Bill Norris standing on a slight rise to our 
right. In a moment out of the woods to our 
left came Dallas with the hounds. He cast them 
into the swampy land right below us. Eager 
hounds worked very hard through this wet 
spot, but as Uncle Remus said, Br er Fox, he 
lay low.” They drew a blank and moved on 
toward Mrs. Drennan s. 

The field was of modest size, but, according 
to Mrs. Robert Riggs, two weeks previously 
there were almost 150 out. Thanksgiving Day 
was windy and the hunting only fair. There 
were a few short runs over Atlanta Hall and 
Andor Farms, then the field went home to that 
turkey dinner. D 

Elkridge-Harford’s Thanksgiving Day field 
included B. H. Griswold, IV (above), Mrs. 
J. Cornelius Rathborne and William Bryson. 
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Hunting Notes 


Mt. Carmel 


Ihe Mt. Carmel Hounds may not be 
recognized, but they have as much fun and 
good sport as any of Maryland’s eight recog¬ 
nized packs. Mt. Carmel’s pack consists of 26 
couple of Cross-bred with a few pure American 
hounds which are owned by Carl Shaffer and 
the Ashe brothers, Guy and Raymond. 

With 35 paid members who can bring a 
friend out with them Mr. Shaffer feels that the 
field is a big as they care to have it. Some¬ 
times members of Green Spring or Elkridge- 
Harford join them if these people have missed 
going out with their home packs. 

Although they are located in part of Green 
Spring’s country (around Falls, Black Rock, 
Ridge and Benson Mill roads), they do not 
conflict with their recognized meets because 
Mt. Carmel hunts on Sunday. Carl or Guy 
takes the hounds out on Wednesday, but the 
members are excluded so that young hounds 
can be trained. 


Carl said, "We had a hunt breakfast one 
Sunday (last month) and had 32 members in 
the field. We had a lot of deer trouble. The 
blame hounds didn’t know which way to run, 
but everyone seemed to have a good time." 

Guy Ashe is huntsman, Raymond is first 
whipper-in and his son, Ray, Jr., second whip. 
Bob Cope is president of the Mt. Carmel 
Hounds and with Carl’s wife, Mary (who is 
secretary-treasurer) and Thomas Baxter, they 
put on a show each fall to raise money to help 
feed the hounds. □ 


Green Spring 

Saturday, November 11 , Green Spring 
Hounds met at Howard Peregoy’s Graceland 
Farm off the Black Rock road. After a slow 
sta rt during which they had a few short runs 
Charlie Rogers’ place, the hounds found 
ln the woods of Jackson’s Hole, home of Mrs. 
Richard Jackson, joint M.F.H. of the club. The 
[un that followed lasted for one and a half 
Fours and took the field through the farms 
Herbert Wisner, Hugh O’Donovan and 
Gifford Pinchot. The pack was well behind the 
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fox as they circled back and came out of the 
woods next to Mrs. Jackson’s tenant house, 
crossed the newly sprouted wheat field and 
turned into the fields behind the pond where 
the Maryland Combined Training Association 
has built a course. Darkness caused huntsman 
Les Grimes to pull the hounds off. Mrs. 
Jackson said she was particularly pleased to 
have had a call from Walter Brewster who 
said that he hadn’t had so much fun in years. 
Masters appreciate thanks for their efforts 
to provide good sport for their members. 

The previous Thursday Mr. Jeffords 
Andrew’s Bridge Hounds came down from 
Pennsylvania for a joint meet with Green 
Spring at George Arrowsmith’s farm. The 
Andrew’s Bridge pack of I 6 V 2 couple of 
black and tan Penn Marydels were hunted, 
instead of Green Spring’s hounds. It was a 
windy day and the hounds finally found in 
Herman Nussbaum’s field. Mrs. Jackson said, 
"Fife Symington and I were waiting in the 
woods when we heard one hound open up. He 
was very persistent, but we thought he had a 
cat. In a few minutes we saw a grey cat run 
through the brush. We saw movement again 
and thought that the hound was coming. But 
then we saw the red coat of the fox who was 
following the cat’s line. We hollered as loud 
as we could. That one hound was pretty sharp 
to pick up a fox following a cat. The pack 
hunted very well for about an hour. They 
crossed the Trenton road and ran back and 
forth between the Upperco post office and the 
Piney Run golf course. We viewed several 
times. They worked well and had a good cry. 
Finally, the fox ran toward the Hanover road 
so we called the hounds off." 

Among those who came down from Penn¬ 
sylvania for the day were joint master Robert 
Crompton III, Mrs. George Strawbridge, wife 
of the other master, and Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Miller. Q 
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Hunting Notes, Continued . . . 

Potomac 

Valentine Wilson, M.F.H. of the Potomac 
Hunt, reports that the club hunted some of 
their new country which is located at the base 
of Sugar Loaf Mountain, for the first time last 
month. "The landowners seem pleased to have 
us and we try not to disturb the large herds 
of cattle. There are no major highways up 
there, the country is very open and it drains 
well. 

"Warrenton and Bull Run came for a joint 
meet with us. We used the bitch pack and 
although it was a tough day, very windy, the 
hounds did a great job of staying with the 
fox. We denned him after a one and a half 
hours run through all kinds of country. After¬ 
wards, Mrs. Samuel Bogley entertained every¬ 
one at her hunting lodge on Quince Orchard 
road.” 

Nine members, including the hunt staff, 
participated in the Washington International 
Horse Show with a simulated foxhunt. The 
lemon and white pack was led into the ring 


by huntsman, Gordon Erricker, on an impres¬ 
sive grey horse. Next, came the four whippers- 
in (George Imirie, Audrey Downs, Mrs. Robert 
Hanson and Mrs. Thomas Foley) all on match¬ 
ing bays and in pink coats, of course. Mr. 
Wilson led the field on his black Thorough¬ 
bred. Following on matching dappled greys 
were Charles Shaffer in pink coat and silk top 
hat with Mrs. Terry Mobley and Mary Jo 
Duckett in shad belly coats on each side of 
him. Around the ring they raced as fast as 
safety would allow and then denned their fox 
in a cluster of cedar trees which were placed 
in front of the President’s box. 

"Hounds really tore those trees apart, but 
behaved very well when they were pulled off,” 
said Mr. Wilson. "When Gordon blew gone 
away and we circled the ring and went out 
the gate, the audience went wild.” 


Will Pay Top Price For 
Barren Mares —All Ages 

Must be allowance or stakes producers. 

M. Keller (712) 668-2296 
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WINTERS RUN FARM 
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POLE BUILDING CO., INC. 



PROFESSIONALLY ENGINEERED 

Designed in accordance with good engineering 
practice and built with quality materials by our 
own construction crews. 

attractive building 

Durable and relatively maintenance-free, yet low 
in cost. 

PUNNING YOUR BUILDING 

Tack rooms, wash racks, lounge areas, cooling 
rooms, foaling stalls, and a variety of other 
options are available, including non-combustible 
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design. 

FIELD representatives 

Area representatives can furnish additional in¬ 
formation and will offer valuable assistance in 
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Hugo-Vidal Conducts Clinic 


Story by Patty Montali ] 

Photographs by John H. Fergus* 


MHSA Judges/Exhibitors Clinic is led by noted 
horse show judge, rider, trainer and teacher. 


In an effort to create more uniformity in 
judging and to increase exhibitors’ knowledge 
of what judges are looking for, the Maryland 
Horse Shows Association held a Judges/ 
Exhibitors Clinic (organized by Taylor Cook) 
last month at Mr. and Mrs. Colin Fraser’s Tan- 
jay Farm in Parkton. 

Victor Hugo-Vidal conducted the clinic, 
getting it underway at 11 a.m. Since the pro¬ 
gram had been scheduled to begin at 9 o’clock, 
there were quite a few hostile faces in the 
crowd of 200 when Mr. Hugo-Vidal offered 
apologies for his tardy arrival. 


Quickly charming his audience, Mr. Hugo- 
Vidal again illustrated why his name has be¬ 
come a household word among people in the 
horse show world. 

He is a top trainer, rider, and teacher, at Cedar 
Lodge Farm in Stamford, Conn. He was the 
American Horse Shows Association’s "Horse- 
man of the Year” in 1971. But most of all he 
loves judging and is an AHSA recognized judge 
with an R in hunt seat equitation, saddle seat 
equitation, hunter and dressage divisions. 

Mr. Hugo-Vidal began this program by 
saying that judging is always someone’s sub- 
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jective opinion and although it is the judge’s 
responsibility to see as much as he can, a rider 
must present or show his horse to the judge. 
He stressed that this must be done with 
courtesy. For instance, if someone cuts off 
another just to get in front of the judge, that 
rudeness would gain favor for the rider cut off. 

"Good horsemanship should never be 
penalized,” he said, "especially in an equitation 
class. If a rider is in the middle of a crush 
of horses at the trot and he pulls his horse 
up to keep from colliding or kicking another 
horse, this is only good sense and should not 
be penalized.” 

At this point in the program, Mr. Hugo- 
Vidal called upon Mrs. Herbert Lytle to bring 
into the ring the ponies she had gathered for 
a hack class. 

Mr. H.-V. then stationed himself in a corner 
of the ring, stating that he preferred to stand 
in that position so that he could look into the 
ring as the contestants passed him. 

As the contestants moved past him, Mr. 
H.-V. stated that suitability (i.e. proper rela¬ 
tionship between size of rider and mount) is 
important in the overall picture but is evalu¬ 
ated for plus or minus points only when the 
judge wishes to break a tie. 

"Most judges,” he said, "do not take enough 
time to look at the pony or horse at the walk. 
A free forward moving walk with proper 
engagement of the hind quarters is looked for 
and would be important for a hunter in the 
field. 

"When judging several sizes of ponies to¬ 
gether a judge must compare the small ponies 
to one’s picture of the ideal small pony and 
compare a large pony to the ideal large pony 
to get the proper perspective for placings.” 

As the ponies were working, Mr. H.-V. told 
the audience what was going through his mind 
as he was judging the class—things he noticed 
which helped and hindered each pony in the 
class. 

One of these was head tossing. 

He looked for the reason why it was happen¬ 
ing. Was the pony trying to pull the reins 
out of the rider’s hand? If so, the penalty 
would be rather severe. If not, maybe the 
pony’s teeth needed floating. Boredom, or 
something else, was annoying him. The penalty 
or mental note would be less severe for such 
cases. 

Then Mr. H.-V. pointed out two ponies 
that he would penalize—one for sourness, the 
other for improper positioning of its saddle. 


He stated that the saddle was too far forward, 
making the animal appear strung out and 
longer of back than it really was. 

Stating that a good judge should vary his 
commands in ordering a specific gait, Mr. H.-V. 
said that most riders were expecting the se¬ 
quence of walk, trot, canter, reverse, walk, trot 
and canter. 

By varying the commands, a judge can make 
horse and rider a little sharper, he said. But 
if you use one sequence for the first class you 
must keep the same pattern for all other classes. 
His commands in the hack classes were: walk, 
trot, walk, reverse, trot, walk, canter, walk, 
reverse, canter, walk, canter, gallop, trot, walk. 

It was amazing to see this perceptive man 
pick out each pony’s faults and good points, 
remember them throughout the class and place 
them without a single note (since he was talk¬ 
ing to the audience all the time he had no 
opportunity to write). He also pointed out 
good jobs done by a rider in an effort to show 
off his horse or pony. 

Transitions from one gait to another were 
important, he said, pointing to one horse 
which ran into the canter from a trot. But 
he also evaluates the reasons for this fault. 

Mr. Hugo-Vidal interjected that it is possible 
to run a class too long so that you end up 
wearing the horses out and "losing your win¬ 
ners.” The reason you gallop a class is to break 
ties, he said. Some judges don’t count the 
gallop enough. The gallop should show an 
animal can extend its stride and cover ground. 
He said he thought it sensible when in a small 
ring to slow up around the corners as long 
as the horse can gallop on down the long side. 

After placing the ponies, Mr. H.-V. discussed 
what part conformation would play in changing 
them if it were to count 25 per cent. If it 
counts 60 per cent, the horse must be stripped. 
He looks at each animal from the front, at the 
side, and then rear. He checks the legs to see 
if they come out of the body from four 
corners, looks for a good-sized chest, refined 
head and throttle with sufficient length of 
neck, the proportion of legs to back, hocks, 
and croup are checked, and, of course, leg 
blemishes. 

The horses next came in for a hunter hack 
class. At this time, as well as throughout the 
day, Mr. H.-V. mentioned the importance of a 
good turn-out of horse and rider. A rider with 
hair in place, boots polished, spurs shiny, 
catches the judge’s eye and makes him think 
you cared enough about him and the show 
to be dressed properly. 
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With this new batch of riders in the ring, 
the judge pointed out the horses who were 
giving a good walk. Then he gave the im¬ 
pressions he had on each horse at the walk, 
and particularly head carriage. Too low, and 
the horse was on the forehand. Too high 
meant over-flexed. 

At the trot Mr. H.-V. singled out horses 
which looked uncomfortable. Some showed 
sourness with their ears. 

Also faulted were horses which did not 
stand still in line. During a transition he noted 
that promptness is good but, if too abrupt, can 
look jerky. "Horses,” he said, "need to be re¬ 
laxed and going forward. They should be alert. 
However, there’s nothing worse than a sloppy, 
dead-moving horse which can sometimes be the 
result of using drugs.” 

Since Mr. H.-V. is on the AHSA drugs and 
medication committee, he is keenly aware of 
this problem. 

After discussing faults and how much is 
taken off for each, Mr. H.-V. stated that the 
penalty given by a judge for a fault must 
count as much as he personally feels it is 
worth. For instance, if two horses are tied in 
the judge’s mind for the top place and one 
horse stumbles on a canter depart while the 



FOR SALE 

Oil painting of Jack Horner, American- 
owned winner of Liverpool Grand Na¬ 
tional Steeplechase in 1926. Painted by 
Franklin B. Voss. Approximate size 36 x 
24 inches. Price: $1,200. 

Send all inquiries to: 

The Maryland Horse 
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Timonium, Maryland 21093 


other tosses his head slightly when backing 
up, then it is up to the judge to decide which 
entry has committed the greater fault. 

Quite a number of riders next came into 
the ring for the equitation class. Again Mr. 
H.-V. pointed out that the riders should show 
themselves off to the judge in good form but 
without "posing.” He told the audience he had 
a stick figure in his mind of the ideal position. 
There should be depth through the knee and 
heel without toes or heels turned out, elbows 
should be in front of the rider’s back, feet 
must match, suitability again was cited as 
being important. At the sitting trot the rider 
should be able to absorb the trot without 
looking like a rag doll. The horse should be 
pushed up "into the bridle” so as to be in front 
of the rider’s leg. A rounded thigh is not the 
best thing to have but a judge must be able 
to see where the bones are to make sure the 
angle is correct. He didn’t like to see broken 
wrists or elbows sticking out. Riders should 
be able to do a posting trot without stirrups 
and individual tests or the changing of horses 
could be asked for by the judge if no one 
rider has stood out especially well. 

The individual test he gave these riders was: 
''Trot down the center line, canter on the broad 


PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 
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Sut derive now to 

HORSE PLAY 

the new magazine devoted to 
the participating young rider 

Rates $5 per year (published monthly by 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa¬ 
tion). Write Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093 
or call 301-252-2100. First issue to be 
mailed in April. 
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side, gallop down the long side, halt five 
seconds, back up, go back into line.” All this 
was done without stirrups. Judges should be 
sure to ask the riders if they have questions 
about the individual workouts. Listening and 
following directions to the letter are very im¬ 
portant, he stated. Generally, the riders’ faults 
were: Not preparing the horse to work, sloppy 
transitions, not waiting five seconds, not going 
down the center line, backing crookedly. 

"First impressions are good to go by,” he 
said. "But other riders will work their way 
up on your list by their performance. A rider 
should look elegant, so he must be turned out 
well.” 

After the jumps were set Mr. Hugo-Vidal 
spoke about judges’ cards. "You should have 
a refined system of marking your card so that 
you can go back and know exactly what each 
round was like. You must keep your eye on 
the horse as much as possible and look down 
as little as you can. It is important to keep 
enough notes to give exhibitors the informa¬ 
tion they request later on.” 

As each pony finished jumping, Mr. H.-V. 
gave his round a numerical score between 1 
and 100. He stressed a safe looking pony, with 
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a steady pace, regularity in his jumping, way 
of moving, and kind disposition. Suitability 
counted only in case of tie. Cross-cantering, 
breaking gait, irregular jumping, and hitting a 
fence were all faults he observed. The "quality 
of the ride” was important. 

In the equitation over fences Mr. H.-V. 
noted that a rider should appear definite about 
what he is doing. His seat should be tight 
with legs steady and against the horse’s side. 
Elbows should be close to the body. Especially 
important is that the rider’s joints (knee, hip, 
shoulder, ankle, etc.) should be working well. 

Important, too, is the finesse and smoothness 
shown by the rider in placing his mount 
properly at each fence while maintaining a 
good pace. 

Following completion of the last class, Mr. 
Hugo-Vidal asked for questions from his audi¬ 
ence. 

Some of those questions and answers follow: 

Q. Should an age limit be set for children who 
ride ponies and, say, have anyone over 16 
be limited to horses? 
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A. I agree that ponies are for little children. 
Of course, it is mentality rather than a 
physical thing you’re dealing with. Some 
small teenagers who ride small ponies have 
a definite advantage over the younger child. 
If I’m judging, I always make them earn 
every advantage. I’m very hard on them. 

Q. How much do you take off for an animal 
who misbehaves in an equitation class? 

A. By this you mean how much do I count 
off for the rider? If the poor behavior is 
corrected quickly, then I don’t count it. 

Q. Should a poor jumper who makes no faults 
be pinned over a good jumper who makes 
one excusable error? 


A. I can answer this question by citing a per¬ 
sonal experience of mine in the Garden 
some years ago. I had a horse make what 
I thought was a perfect round but the 
judges didn’t pin him. When I asked for 
the reason, they told me it was a shame 
that my horse had taken out a small piece 
of brush and they counted this a fault. All 
I can say is that things even out. Some 
day you’ll get a ribbon you don’t deserve. 

Q. Can you please describe a perfect arc over 
a jump? 

A. When he jumps, a horse should give a 
strong push with his hind legs, reach with 
his head and neck, pull his knees up 
smartly, round his back and make an arc 
in the air. 


Q. Do you count off when a horse bends in¬ 
correctly while he’s doing a figure 8? 

A. Yes, a horse should bend slightly toward 
the center of a circle, but of course he can 
overdo it. 


Q. Do you penalize too short or too long 
stirrups? 


Microphone in hand, Victor Hugo-Vidal 
evaluates performance of horse and rider 
for audience of 200 at Tan-Jay Farm. 


A. Well, one is as bad as the other. I keep 
the stick figure in my mind when I look 
at the legs. I like the weight in the heels, 
a comfortable angle at the knee, not too 
sharp and not too flat—a strong, working 
leg. 

Q. Do you penalize a rider for carrying a 
whip? 

A. Not unless it indicates that the rider is not 
strong or the horse is unresponsive. I never 
let anyone abuse an animal. Used properly, 
at the right time, the whip is all right. 

Q. What do you think of numerical scoring, 
the kind used in Florida and Michigan? 

A. I think if we ever hope to make showing 
a spectator sport, we will have to use this 
system. When judges have to hold up a 
numerical score immediately after a per¬ 
formance, this lets the spectator and ex¬ 
hibitor know exactly how the judge feels. 

I got consistently poor scores from a judge 
once and scratched out of my remaining 
classes. Exhibitors would know how they 
stand in a class even though they may not 
get a ribbon. Posting the judge’s card is 
another way to let everyone know his 
opinion. 

Q. Is the reason some judges don’t want to 
use the numerical system because they are 
afraid their lack of knowledge will show? 

A. I’m afraid so, but judges could be easily 
trained in clinics. 

Q. How could you get this numerical system 
started? 

A. A rule would have to be written which 
would require shows to use this system. 

Q. How do you keep boys interested in riding? 

A. Boys need more of a challenge. I treat them 
differently when I teach. They need definite 
goals to reach. I don’t think special classes 
for boys are needed. The cream will always 
rise to the top. Boys who ride, I find, are 
usually loners who don’t care for team 
sports. They want to excel at something 
else. 

Q. What do you look for in transition between 
gaits? 

A. Of course, they should be smooth. I allow 
a reasonable amount of time for a horse 
to change from one gait to another. 

Q. What bit do you like for a hack class? 
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A. The rule book (A.H.S.A.) permits snaffles, 
pelham, and double bridle. I think a horse 
should have whatever bit it goes best in. 
I like to ride and hunt with a snaffle, but 
I will judge a horse with whatever it comes 
into the ring in. I would be lenient with 
a little child, who might weigh 50 pounds 
dripping wet, if she comes in the ring with 
a wire snaffle. However, a horse wearing 
a wire snaffle would be pinned lower than 
one who did not in order to break a tie. 

Q. How do you feel toward a cold-blooded 
horse? 

A. I don’t care how a horse is bred if they 
have good points and perform well. I had 
a very fine horse who had some cold blood 
in him but who did very well for me. 

Q. At no time have I heard you mention 
following hands. 

A. When I teach, I don’t use that expression 
but I agree that the rider’s hands should 
follow the action of the horse’s head. You 
can’t do this, of course, unless your base 
of support is secure. Your seat and legs 
must be tight. 

Q. When you commented about one of the 
riders, you said that she ’snapped a little.” 
What did you mean by this expression? 

A. I meant that she collapsed a little as she 
went over the jump. You must support 
yourself on your knee. 

Q. How important is it when a judge asks a 
horse to back? 

A. A horse should respond obediently, but I 
wouldn’t ask anyone to back a horse in a 
green class unless I needed to break a tie. 

Q. Can you describe for us what you think 
is the proper position for wrists? 

A. To get your hand in the proper position 
let your arm hang at your side, then raise 
it and take hold of the reins. I don’t like 
a broken wrist, either to the outside or 
inside. 

Q. How much does it count off if you turn 
your horse’s head to the outside when you 
start to canter? 

A. The most important thing when you start 
to canter is to get the correct lead. Secondly, 
he should be looking where he’s going. 

Q. How much do splints count off in a con¬ 
formation class? 

A. Splints are not as bad as bowed tendons 
or curbs. I would pin a horse with good 
conformation and splints over one of lesser 
quality with clean legs. □ 


DON'T 

MISS 

THE 

NEXT 

NIJINSKY 

Follow Canadian racing and breeding each month 
with a subscription to The Canadian Horse. Stakes 
results, pedigrees of all stakes and maiden winners, 
features, editorials, Stallion Register, etc. Send 
$7.00 to: 

The Canadian Horse 
P.0. Box 127 
Rexdale, Ontario 
(416) 248-5180 


Attention 
Break-In 
Victims . . . 

Now that you've been cleaned out, 
it's easy to think that you won't be 
burglarized again. However, did 
you know that 50% of all the homes 
that have been burglarized or van¬ 
dalized will be hit again? If this 
figure is shocking to you, we think 
you should be ready to do something 
about that second break-in attempt. 
At Dictograph Security Systems of 
Maryland, we've been protecting 
homes and families since 1902. In 
fact, with over 1/2 million satisfied 
customers, Dictograph is the nation's 
largest residential burglar alarm 
company in the country. Our story. 
It's very simple. We install burglar 
alarms to protect your home and 
family. Unless you want to risk an¬ 
other costly break-in, call us. At 
Dictograph ... We keep that burglar 
outside ... where he belongs. 
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Those sportsmen looking for more exposure 
to combined training and dressage would do 
well to join one of the recently organized clubs 
specializing in this type of horse sport. There 
are many springing up all over the country. 

One such organization, right at Maryland's 
door step, is the Potomac Valley Dressage Asso¬ 
ciation. The PVDA is possibly the first non¬ 
profit organization of its kind in the U.S. Early 
in 1965 a small group interested in dressage 
were taking lessons at the Potomac Horse 
Center located just outside Washington D.C. 
There were only two dressage shows a year at 
the time, and these people felt there should 
be more. The PVDA was initially formed by 
these people for this purpose. Thirty-seven 
riders were interested enough to join the first 
year. 

As with most any organization there is a 
nucleus of people who form the backbone of 
the club and keep it on its feet. No one can 
deny the influential position the PVDA has 
earned in the dressage community over the 
past eight years. Two members of the PVDA 
nucleus are Mrs. John (Sally) O’Conner, presi¬ 
dent, and Col. Clarence W. Edmonds, chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Mrs. O’Conner is in her third consecutive 
year as president and was one of the original 
members as was Colonel Edmonds. Recalling 
the first year, she said, "We had three shows 
including combined training. Colonel Kitts 
judged at that first show.” She said that the 
PVDA’s purpose is: Education, to assist riders 
and horses in their training; Support, to aid in 
the advancement of dressage throughout the 
area, and Social, to bring together people in¬ 
terested in the same thing—dressage and com¬ 
bined training. 

Mrs. O’Conner has been instrumental in 
gaining a good reputation for the PVDA and 
making its influence felt all over the country. 
She does this merely by taking the time to 
write to people about her views and caring 
enough about dressage in the U.S. to get out 
there and do something. 

One thing which makes the club work well, 
says Mrs. O’Conner, is that so many members 
know their jobs so well and that there is more 
than one person who can do each job. This 
makes the burden more evenly distributed 
when it comes to putting on shows and clinics. 

What else makes the club thrive (this year 
membership is over the 200 mark!) ? ”Our ter¬ 
rific newsletter, is one thing,” states Mrs. 
O’Conner emphatically. Mrs. C. W. Edmonds 


does a wonderful job making the newsletter 
interesting to read, full of information, calen¬ 
dar, letters, drawings, etc. 

Good contacts are a definite asset, she claims. 
If you know people and clubs who are doing 
things in the dressage world, they can give you 
good information to pass on—good communi¬ 
cations, in other words. 

A good active board of directors is another 
factor, and, lastly, she said the club gets new 
members because of its activities. This year 
alone the PVDA offered: 

1. A clinic by Michael Plumb on combined 

training (attendance 350—profit to 

USCTA) 

2. Held Eastern U.S. tryouts for Olympic 
Dressage Team (profit to dressage team) 

3. Washington International Horse Show 
dressage exhibition by member Mrs. Sid- 
ley Payne 

Local Dressage 
Group Thriving 

Story by Patty Montali 

Right, PVDA president Mrs. John O'Conner. 

4. University of Maryland Field Day dress¬ 
age demonstration with member Miss 
Elizabeth Lewis 

5. Four mini-shows 

6. Two-Day recognized dressage show in 
June (training through Grand Prix) 

7. Scholarship to the American Dressage 
Institute 

8. Judging clinics (unofficial) 

9. Dressage demonstration of all levels by 
Col. Bengt Ljundquist 

10. Social affairs connected with shows and 
annual meeting. 

But why has dressage caught on so rapidly 
in these past eight years? 

Mrs. O’Conner’s theory is this: Showing 
hunters can be disillusioning and expensive. 
Because Eventing is gaining in popularity, 
dressage is being studied and understood. 
Dressage appeals to all ages and you don t 
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have to be a member of the Spanish Riding 
School to do it. 

“Everyone has his own thing he likes to do 
with horses,” adds Colonel Edmonds. Aside 
from the enjoyment of training a horse to 
higher levels of dressage as an achievement, 
dressage fits the bill for others. It gives some 
people a chance to compete on horseback 
where they can look very elegant and not have 
to worry about breaking their necks. 

Dressage is now becoming an American 
sport, but Americans have a long way to go to 
compete at the higher levels with the dexterity 
and polish of the Europeans. This was evident 
by our placings at the Munich Games. Colonel 
Edmonds said,” Dressage will never make it in 
this country until it gets off the society page 
and into the sports page.” Until recently, quali¬ 
fied teachers in the highest levels of dressage 
were practically non-existent in this country. 
Anyone who wanted to learn had to go to 


he said, the scorers included a Ph.D. at the 
National Institute of Health and a strip teaser. 

Mrs. O’Conners interest lies in both dress¬ 
age and combined training. She rides with 
Lockie Richards (American Dressage Institute) 
about once a year. Originally from Hartford- 
shire, England, she was married here and has 
two sons, Brian and David, who ride. Mrs. 
O’Conner is an AHSA recognized judge in 
dressage and among other things is on the 
board of governors of the USCTA. 

Colonel Edmonds is a brisk, energetic man 
who returned to the Washington area after 
retiring from the Air Force. He reports that 
he rode for the first time when he was 35 years 
old. That memorable introduction to horses 
occurred at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, 
Texas. Since then he and his wife have ridden 
in France, Germany, New Mexico, Virginia, 
and Maryland and have tried out all types of 
riding from the Western to the forward seat. 



Europe, but now the U.S. has attracted a grow¬ 
ing number of individuals who are able to 
teach. 

Colonel Edmonds says there are 30 dressage- 
oriented clubs in the U.S. today. He explained 
that the cavalry used to be the only source of 
dressage (also Olympic teams) in the U.S. 
until some interested people volunteered to 
form a dressage committee under the American 
Horse Shows Association. Now the 30 clubs 
are able to exert a lobbying influence on the 
AHSA dressage committee and USET in such 
matters as Olympic team selections, dressage 
tests, judging standards, etc. The Colonel 
pointed out that all kinds of people help run the 
club and shows. You can be a part of the club 
without even wanting to compete or even ride. 
These are the people who must be relied on 
the day of a show to do most of the work as it 
is difficult for riders to do both. At one show, 


Mrs. O’Conner handed this reporter a letter 
written September 20, 1965, by Col. Alfred R. 
Kitts in reply to a request from the first presi¬ 
dent of the PVDA, Bill Gould, who wanted to 
know what part sportsmanship should play in 
the by-laws of the new organization. It might 
be well to consider his reply as written to all 
organizations where people engage in competi¬ 
tion. 

. . . “Do you know what a sportsman is? The 
dictionary explains it most adequately—’One 
who in sports is fair and generous, a good 
loser and a graceful winner.’ Is this not what 
we seek in the horse game? ... If we do not 
teach, preach, and enforce conduct becoming a 
sportsman, then our organization is, in itself, a 
failure ... As you can undoubtedly gather, my 
feelings concerning the sportsman and his con¬ 
duct are quite strong because I believe our ac¬ 
tions in sport are a visible extension of our 
values in life.” \Z\ 



Potomac Plays Host to 
British Army Polo Team 


Story by Kathleen Beer 



Paul Brou n 


e first British Army polo team ever to 
play in the United States made an invasion of 
the Potomac (Md.) polo grounds this past fall, 
making many friends during their two-week 
visit. 

The British polo tour was arranged by Bob 
Beer (Potomac), Jack Shirley (Woodlawn) 
and Major David Nicholson, an attache to the 
British Embassy in Washington. 

The team was drawn from crack British 
cavalry regiments and consisted of Major Hugh 
Pitman (Blues and Royals Household Cavalry), 
Captain Bris Boville (5th Inniskilling Dragoon 
Guards), Major Roland Notley (Royal Scots 
Dragoon Guards) and Captain Michael Strang- 
Steel (17th/21st Lancers). 

Rated at ten goals, the team had one four- 
goal player (team captain Major Pitman), one 
three-goal (Captain Boville), one two-goal 
(Major Notley) and one one-goal (Captain 
Strang-Steel). 

Despite a barrage of parties, cub-hunts and 
trips to points of interest (Annapolis, Mary¬ 
land’s Eastern Shore and Paul Mellons Rokeby 
Stable in Virginia), the Britishers played ex¬ 
cellent polo throughout their stay. 

Major Pitman acknowledged his team’s en¬ 
durance by stating at one point that headquar¬ 
ters would never consider sending a cavalry 
team over that couldn’t drink, stay up late, and 


still play better than ever—"because it wouldn’t 
be sociable.’’ 

Accompanying Major Pitman was his wife, 
Rosalie, who arrived one day after her husband. 
Both Mrs. Pitman and Kerry Boville (wife of 
Captain Boville) had to fly the Atlantic on a 
commercial flight while their husbands arrived 
via Royal Air Force jet. 

The British team played five games during 
its brief stay and included in that schedule were 
events on the Lincoln Mall in Washington and 
at the Brandywine field in Pennsylvania. 

Since the visit coincided with the opening of 
the foxhunting season, the team also partici¬ 
pated in a few hunts and hunt breakfasts. 

Games included the Chief of Protocol Cup 
Tournament (which was played as a six-period 
Round Robin), the Perpetual Protocol Cup 
(also a Round Robin) plus events at the Po¬ 
tomac arena and the field in Brandywine. 

In both of the Round Robins the British met 
the American Colonels (the last American 
Army team in which the average age is 54) 
and a civilian team. And on both occasions, the 
American Colonels were the first to be elimi¬ 
nated. 

This resulted in the British team opposing 
the civilian team in the finals and on both oc¬ 
casions the Americans won in extremely close 
contests. 0 
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Drive in Delaware 


Nutter D. Marvel hosted his annual drive 
last month outside of Georgetown, Delaware. 
Fifteen carriages met at the farm at one o’clock 
and drove about seven miles to the Georgetown 
Trotting track where the horses were rested and 
the guests refreshed with sandwiches and good 
drink. After another trip of eight miles, the 
carriages reached the farm again. 

Present were Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Rosenberg 
and their 28-year-old horse, Calico. Mr. Rosen¬ 
berg says that Calico is a neighborhood pet. 
Each morning during the summer he lets the 
children help him brush Calico’s teeth. Yes, 
that’s teeth. They are kept pearly white by 
using Pepsodent on a hair brush and two 
buckets of water. Calico uses one bucket of 



Our Best Wishes to you! 

Dashing off this message to your 
household. Our cheer is on its way. 

We're wishing all our friends happiness 
and good health for this season ... 
and all the time. For your patronage, 
our heart felt gratitude. 

get in the habit at 

VORDEMBERGE’S! 

featuring: PYTCHLEY/LAVENHAM/VOGEL 
s *rving Maryland's finest Horses 4 Horsemen since 1886 

VORDEMBERGE SADDLERY 


We maintain our own Charge System 
For Phone Orders, call 728-1886 or 728-1887 
Fast UPS Delivery 

816 Madison Ave. Baltimore. Maryland 21201 


water for rinsing his mouth. The unusually 
marked gelding helps harness himself by ad¬ 
justing his collar if Mr. Rosenberg doesn’t 
place it on his neck correctly. Mrs. Rosenberg 
is sure that she runs a distant second to Calico 
in Mr. Rosenberg’s affections. 

Easily the animals who were in the best con¬ 
dition after the 15 miles were the two Welsh 
ponies from Pennsylvania. Guy Clardy’s Liseter 
Statesman was driven in a four wheeled pony 
trap by David Gwinn of Gladwyne, Pa. while 
Mr. Clardy drove Mrs. John Bowen’s Peterkin. 

Mrs. Jane de Grange arrived for the last part 
of the drive. She heads the Carriage Museum 
on Long Island and helped found the Associa¬ 
tion some years ago because as she says, ’’There 
were so many people all over the country en¬ 
joying driving that I thought it a shame they 
didn’t get together and become aware of each 
other.” □ 


An Urgent 
Message To All 
Break-In 
Victims . . . 

So you think it can t happen again! 
Well, that's what over 50% of all 
repeat break-in victims said last year. 
The hard, cold facts about residential 
break-ins are that unless you install 
a good residential burglar alarm 
system there is no guarantee that 
your home is still not on a burglar's 
list. At Dictograph Security Systems 
of Maryland we have that good 
residential burglar alarm system, and 
we've been protecting families since 
the turn of the century. If fighting 
the inevitable 50% odds does not 
bother you ... well, good luck; but 
if you are interested in getting the 
facts on how Dictograph Security 
Systems of Maryland can prevent 
that second break-in just pick up 
the phone. You might not have as 
much time as you think. 
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Janet 

McBrien 

Story by Patty Montali 
Photograph by Patricia Ann Straat 


Janet McBrien, head of riding program 
at Goucher College, with Saint Surrender 
at Washington Bridle Trails Show. 



Between the Baltimore beltway and 
Hutzler’s in Towson, somehow sprawls 600 
acres of the Goucher College campus. If you 
didn’t hear the beltway’s noise you’d swear 
you were in the country. You have to know 
where you’re going if you want to find the 
stables since nowhere on the spacious campus 
is there a sign indicating its whereabouts. If 
you turn left past the tennis courts (on a 
ghastly road) you pass a nice-sized oval riding 
ring and come to a halt at a modern-type 
stable which apparently won an award of 
some kind for not looking like a stable. 

Inside things are neat and tidy and the 
horses look well cared for. The office door 
says Betty on it. "Betty” it turns out is really 
Janet McBrien who heads the riding program 
at Goucher. Betty,” it seems, is a nickname 
given her by some of the students who have 
discovered that her culinary skills are not 
quite in the same league with Ms. Crocker’s. 

Not to be taken lightly, however, is Miss 
McBrien’s knowledge of horses. 

Riding should be a total educational ex¬ 
perience, she says, earnestly. "Everything is 


so mechanized now. Push down the accelerator 
of a car or press a button to go up in an ele¬ 
vator. But horses are not automatic. They 
cannot be manipulated like machines . . . Rid¬ 
ing is a non-verbal empathy between horse 
and rider. Communication through move¬ 
ment ... A rider has to think, relax, and feel 
the horse under him.” 

Miss McBrien lists four things she considers 
principles of good riding: A secure seat, being 
non-abusive to the horse, unity with the 
horse’s movement, and effective and efficient 
use of the aids. If a rider possesses these skills 
he can go on to enjoy most any type of riding, 
she says. 

Miss McBrien likes to develop what she 
calls a "stabilized horse” for teaching purposes, 
that is one that can be ridden on a loose rein, 
can keep a steady pace, and will respond to 
voice commands from the teacher. 

The "why” something is done is stressed in 
classes at Goucher because "it is important for 
students to understand the reasons behind 
what they do.” 

Janet McBrien is a teacher who is not afraid 
to be a student. She rides with Col. Bengt 
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Ljungquist, the noted dressage instructor from 
Sweden. She speaks enthusiastically of her les¬ 
sons with him, saying he taught her to put 
many things together that she had heard and 
tead about but had never before been able to 
use. She feels this continual learning process 
makes her better able to pass knowledge on 
to her students. 


The girls seem to enjoy riding at Goucher 
and hope for an "indoor ring and a bigger 
barn” in that order. They all agree that riding 
provides an outlet for the tensions that come 
and go with school life. 


The riding schedule does not exactly include 
tea at four” at the stables, either. "We have 
76 girls who ride twice a week,” says Janet, 
who, when she arrived in the fall of 1968, had 
°nly 40 students to handle. 

She teaches Monday through Thursday from 
5 to 6 hours a day. On Friday there are Rid- 
mg Club activities and schooling of horses to 
be done. Miss McBrien also has all of her 
paper work to catch up on in the evenings as 
well as making sure the barn is run properly 
and the horses are looked after. (The barn 
nas 13 stalls, all filled, with six horses living 
outside.) Despite this exhausting schedule 
Janet still finds time to school her own horse 


THE AWL-CRAFT 
LEATHER SHOP 

... is expanding! 

We have a large inventory of 
saddles, bridles and horse equip¬ 
ment, in addition to our repair shop 
Qnd the most complete custom tack 
facilities in Maryland. 

Visit us—check our prices and qual¬ 
ity. 

William J. Supik, Jr. 
Phoenix, Md. (301) 667-0649 


with whom she competes successfully in dress- 
age and combined training. 

Janet formerly taught Physical Education in 
Jacksonville (Fla.) after getting her degree 
from the University of New Mexico. She later 
taught riding for two years at the Pegasus- 
Meadowbrook Stables in Chevy Chase (Md.) 
and now has a No. 2 level rating from the 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports. 

There are several people who help Janet 
with her work load at Goucher. One is Bonnie 
Goldschmidt, a part time former student who 
helps teach two days a week. Another is Gene 
Fisher who took over this year as stable head. 
Mr. Fisher worked for Country Life Farm in Bel 
Air for 17 years where, among his charges, was 
the good stallion Saggy. "Gene would be hard 
to do without,” says Janet. He works a 40-hour 
week and sometimes overtime on Saturdays. 
Regarding his Saturday work, he says "it keeps 
me away from the race track.” (Mr. Fisher 
also makes nifty little tack boxes that fit into 
the trunk of your car for shows.) 

It seems a riding department is emerging 
at Goucher that has specific goals through 
good teaching practices. The horses and facil¬ 
ities are being added to by hook or by crook 
even when little money is available. 

Last summer Janet and friend Ruth Frey 
built a wonderful field full of cross-country 
fences of many varieties including banks— 
certainly an accomplishment for two women 
with little else but a shovel and an ax. Q 
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1972 MHSA Champions 

Thumbnail Sketches of Year's Leaders 


For the second 
year in a row Sweet 
Briar Anne won the 
“Sugar Lump” lead 
line trophy. The 
light grey registered 
Welsh mare is 11 
years old and was 
ridden by 4-year-old 
Jeffrey Worsham. In 1971 Jeffrey’s older 
brother, Christopher, who is 5, was the rider. 
Both boys are sons of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wor¬ 
sham who raise and sell Cross-bred ponies at 
their farm, Cynwyd Acres, in Potomac. Mrs. 
Worsham says that Anne has proved invaluable 
to them because of her sweet disposition. They 
will continue to campaign her in the lead line 
division and then breed her. They are particu¬ 
larly pleased with her fine showing at Devon 
where she was second in the lead line class in 
1970 and 1972. Mrs. Worsham manages the 
farm while Mr. Worsham plies his trade as 
blacksmith. 


Dark Shadow 

Joe Quattrocchi’s 
Dark Shadow is high 
scoring hunting pony 
in the medium divi¬ 
sion. Although Joe 
has been showing for 
two years, he did not 
join the M.H.S.A. 
until 1972 and so 
was ineligible for the high score award until 
this year. Shadow is 9 years old and was bought 
for Joe’s older sister, Darlene, who is now 16 
and shows the junior hunter Wild April. Half 
Arabian and half Shetland, Shadow is ridden 
by Joe with the Redland Pony Club. He takes 
lessons with Mrs. Herbert Lytle of Dickerson 
and is in the seventh grade at Farquhar Middle 
School in Olney. For the second year in a row 
Shadow has been the high scorer of the small 
pony division of the Washington Bridle Trails 
Association in Silver Spring. 


Sweet Briar Anne 




Miles River Moonglow 

In a repeat per¬ 
formance of last year, 
Donald Slacum’s 
Miles River Moon- 
glow, who was rid¬ 
den by his niece, 
Susie Slacum, was 
awarded the cham¬ 
pionships of the 
small pony hunters, and pony jumpers. The 
little grey mare is about 11 years old and was 
bought by the Slacums from Mrs. G. Ross 
Brinkley in April, 1971. She was ridden by 
Donald Slacum, Jr. in the short stirrup division 
during that year and has been ridden this year 
by 10-year-old Susie who is in the fifth grade 
at the Shrine of the Sacred Heart School in Mt. 
Washington. Moonglow was bred by Mrs. 
George Barner at her Miles River Farm near 
Easton and is kept and trained at Richard Zim¬ 
merman’s Variety Hill Farm. Susie drives out 
twice a week to take lessons and feed Moon¬ 
glow a few carrots. 




Zim's Touch of Magic 

Champion large 
pony jumper for this 
year is Zim’s Touch 
of Magic, owned by 
Emma Annan. The 
8-year-old bay mare 
is by Foxhollow 
Singing Star, a reg¬ 
istered Welsh stal¬ 
lion, out of the Thoroughbred mare Uppity. 
She was bred by Mrs. Donald Hebb but has 
been at Richard Zimmerman’s Variety Hill 
Stables where she was bought by J. Carlyle 
Annan, Emma’s father, in November, 1971. Up 
until then Emma had ridden around her home 
in Fairmont, W.Va., but didn’t start showing 
until she had Magic. In addition to being hon¬ 
ored with this championship for her pony, 
Emma is the first rider to qualify in Zone III 
of the A.H.S.A. for the equitation classes which 
will be held at Harrisburg and the Garden in 
1973. A freshman at Fairmont West High, 
Emma is 14, an A student who loves all kinds 
of sports. She has two sisters, Carla, 12, and 
Mary Jo, 17. 
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Too Hot 


Mrs. Colin Fraser 
shares her lovely 
Thoroughbred, Too 
Hot, with her 
daughter, Tanya, who 
shows him in the 
junior classes. This 
versatile, dark bay 
gelding is by Re¬ 
jected out of Peas Pudin Hot and was bought 
by the Frasers from his breeder, Edgar Lucas, 
of Helmore Farm. With Mrs. Fraser in the 
saddle he has become the high score champion 
of the amateur owner division for the second 
consecutive year. 




Slick Chick 

Jason Parker’s big 
3 jumping mare, Slick 
Chick, has been a 
high scoring cham¬ 
pion for the past 

Tj four years. This year 

she is the junior 

I jumper champion. In 
1969 the chestnut 

mare, who is half Thoroughbred and half 

Quarter horse, was ridden by Sylvia Streich and 
finished second to Dickey Boutelle’s Cheyenne 
in the junior division. Nancy Tally rode her 
to win the first place award in 1970. She has 
been ridden for the past two years by Sara 
Drake. She was third to Mr. Parker’s grey mare, 
Bonnie Parker, and Sylvia’s Happy Minstrel in 
1971. Mr. Parker owns Argonaut Farm in 

West Friendship where he keeps ten other 
horses. Among these are offspring of his 
Thoroughbred broodmare Miss Income, who 
is by Incoming out of Menow’s daughter, 

Mischianza. Mr. Parker plans to breed Slick 
Chick next year but will continue to show 
Bonnie Parker. A man of varied interests, Mr. 
Parker hunts with the Howard County 
Hounds, operates a fuel and liquor business 
and has just built a restaurant and a seafood 
carry-out shop. 


Zoellen Wilmot’s 
7-year-old roan mare 
Mannequin is the 
high scorer of the 
junior hunter divi¬ 
sion. By *Tarjoman 
out of Miss Buffy 
and bred by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Lytle 
of Dickerson, Mannequin was bought by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Wilmot about June of 1971 
from the Lytles. She is not only a fine show 
mare, but she also goes well in the hunting 
field. Zoellen is a junior member of the Goshen 
Hunt. This fall Mannequin placed fourth in the 
class for field hunters at the Washington Inter¬ 
national Show and was the highest scorer of 
any of the Goshen riders. At this same show 
she won the Capt. Gregory Gagarin Memorial 
trophy which was awarded the winner of both 
divisions of the Junior Working Hunter Ap¬ 
pointment class. Zoellen has been taking lessons 
from Mrs. Lytle since 1969. She shows the 
hunter, Sir Imp, and the Cross-bred Welsh 
pony, Gwynedd Lovewell, who placed second 
in the high score awards of the large pony 
hunter division. A student at Gaithersburg 
Junior High she enjoys all sports, especially 
riding and skiing. 


Mannequin 



Major's Done 



Champion of the 
medium pony jump¬ 
ers is Major’s Done, 
the Cross-bred and 
aged pony who be¬ 
longs to Mrs. Charles 
Maslin of Little 
Acres in Harford 

*- - —county. The pony, 

whose color is called "ysabella,” was ridden in 
the Maryland Horse Shows Association’s events 
by Billie Ann Gardner while Terri Conner 
rode him in the Harford county shows where 
he was also awarded the high score champion¬ 
ship of the open jumper ponies. Mrs. Maslin 
says that she looked up a description of that 
color in an old English horse book and it says 
ysabella is brown or bay with a silver mane and 
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tail. He has proved to be an outstanding jumper 
since Mrs. Maslin bought him five years ago 
from Dr. Richard O. Cook of Bel Air. At the 
St. Mary’s county Junior Chamber of Commerce 
show he cleared a jump that was 4' 10" high. 

One N Only 

To Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude W. Owen’s 
One N Only go three 
M.H.S.A. high score 
awards: champion¬ 

ships of the green, 
regular and small 
working hunter 
(under 16.0 hands) 
divisions. Bred in New Jersey by William 
Lynch, the 7-year-old brown gelding is a Thor¬ 
oughbred by Beauridge out of John’s Eloise by 
Johns Joy. Mr. Owen said, "Richard Zimmer¬ 
man had been showing him, and I was im¬ 
pressed with his jumping ability so I bought 
him in September of 1971.” Mr. Owen has re¬ 
tired from his E. G. Schafer Co., a wholesale 
plumbing and heating business. He has been 
active with the Potomac Hunt since 1930 and 
has held every position including the demand¬ 
ing job of Master of Foxhounds from 1941-44. 
He is one of the two men who organized the 
first Washington International Horse Show in 
1958 and is still on its board of directors. A 
big bay gelding named Ranger was the first 
horse Mr. Owen rode in shows back in 1934. 
He also showed Scarlet Coat, a granddaughter 
of both Man o’ War and Sir Barton. Since that 
time he has had many champions. Among these 
were Sky’s the Limit, Sky Shadow and War 
Life. One N Only will also receive champion¬ 
ships from two other organizations: the East¬ 
ern Shore and Professional Horsemen’s Asso¬ 
ciations. 

Third Eclipse 

Third Eclipse is 
the Open Jumper 
high scorer. By 
* Double Eclipse out 
of Ober, the 11-year- 
old bay gelding was 
ridden by Oak Knoll 
Stables’ top rider, 
Billie Ann Gardner. 
Among his awards this year were champion¬ 
ships at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, Warrenton and 
McLean (Va.) shows. "Clipper” was bought 
by the Gardners from Mrs. T. A. Randolph of 
Upperville, Va., where he had been broken 
and schooled by Kathy Kusner. 


Timmy 

Timmy and his 
owner-rider, Tooters 
Sullivan, have re¬ 
ceived two cham¬ 
pionships — the 
English Pleasure 
Horse and Eastern 
Shore High Score 
Horse awards. To 
win the latter a horse must be owned and 
stabled on the Eastern shore. 

Easter Sunday 

Champion small, 
green pony hunter 
is Linda Lee Piersol’s 
pretty little chestnut 
mare, Easter Sunday, 
who received her 
name because she 
was bought on that 
day in the spring of 
this year by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Piersol from 
Jack and Bobbie Stedding. Formerly named 
Fergus’ Ballad, she was bred by Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Ferguson IV of St. Michaels. She has 
had a very successful season this year winning 
reserve championships at the Deep Run (Va.) 
and Maryland Pony shows. She also placed in 
the large international shows held in Philadel¬ 
phia, Harrisburg and Washington, D.C. Eleven- 
year-old Linda is a student at the Pine Grove 
Elementary School and shows one other pony, 
Tiny Tears. 

Risque 

The champion 
English Pleasure 
Pony, Risque, has 
taught all four of Col. 
and Mrs. Michael 
Alexander’s children 
to ride. Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander says, "Michael 
who is 15 rode him 
the least because he was bought primarily for 
Bonnie (13). Then both Judy (12) and 
Philip (10) rode him this year. He is the most 
delightful pony, has a superb disposition and 
way of going.” The dappled grey gelding is of 
Arabian-Welsh descent and was bought from 
Mrs. C. Dersin of Upper Marlboro. The Alex¬ 
anders have owned him for the past four 
of his seven years. 
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Brigadoon 



Wendy Warwick 
of Denton has 
owned the high 
scorer of the Eastern 
Shore ponies, Briga¬ 
doon, for the past 
three years. Although 
the bay gelding is 
15.1 hands, he is 
eligible for this award because he is stabled 
on the Eastern Shore and is ridden by a junior. 
Wendy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Warwick and is a freshman at Lake Erie College 
in Ohio where she participates in their excel¬ 
lent riding program and continues to show. 


Ivy Schwartz of Harrisburg, Pa. at Talbot County 
Show 

Patience Coale of Glencoe, Md. at Middletown Show 
Leah Beatty of Easton, Md. at Lewes, Del. Show 
Sheila Behlke of Denton at Tome School Show 
Wendy Warwick of Denton, Md. at Salisbury Show 
Ann E. Buchanan of Potomac, Md. at Georgetown 
Lions Show 

Emma Annan of New Market, Md. at Milford Lions 
Club Show 

Terry West of Washington, D.C. at Washington 
Bridle Trails Show 

M.H.S.A. Hunter Seat Horsemanship 
Hunter Seat Finalists 

1. Tanya Fraser 

2. Terry Thorn 

3. Paul Carnes 

4. Lyn Tuten 

5. Jamie Molesworth 

6. Zoellen Wilmot 


Grey Chick 



Oak Knoll 
Stables’ 5-year-old 
mare, Grey Chick, 
was awarded the 
championship of the 
large pony hunters. 
Bought from Mi¬ 
chael Alexander the 
pony has been shown 
this year by Billie Ann Gardner. 


Sister Sue 

Three-year-old Sister Sue received the cham¬ 
pionship of the large, green pony division after 
the high scorer, Grey Chick, was disqualified. 
Since both ponies belong to Oak Knoll Stables 
and were ridden by Billie Ann Gardner, there 
was no confusion in awarding the prize. Mrs. 
Rufus Gardner says that Sue is a chestnut mare 
of Welsh-Arabian descent. 


"Sugar Lump” Lead Line 

1. Sweet Briar Anne, Cynwyd Acres. 19 

2. Choo Choo, Streett Moore. 10 

2. Royal Mist, Heather Supik. 10 

3. Heatherstone Seanette, Jackie Stedding, Jr. 8 

4. Starlike, Jenifer Gambrell . 5 

4. Black Eyed Susan, Christopher Ames .... 5 

5. Windjammer, Kimberly Wirtanen. 4 

6. My-Tee Miss, Bonnie L. Alexander. 1 

Small Pony Hunter (22 Shows) 

1. Miles River Moonglow, Donald Slacum . . 518V 2 

2. Even Gamble, Janice L. Bledsoe . 449 V 2 

3. Choo Choo, Streett Moore . 434 Vi 

4. Heatherstone Seanette, Jackie Stedding, Jr. 179 

5. Blue Ice, Debbie Arnold .. . 154 

6. My-Tee Miss, Michael L. Alexander, Jr. . . 144 

Medium Pony Hunter (24 Shows) 

1. Dark Shadow, Joseph Quattrocchi. 359 

2. Drummer Boy, Oak Knoll Stables. 289 

3. Zim’s Little Fella, Tracey Weinberg .... 190 

4. Molly Brown, Terri Sullivan . 186 

5. Gwynedd Jill, Richard Zimmerman .... 157 

6. Jet Tide, Michael L. Alexander, Jr.144 


MHSA Final Point Standing 

Gittings Horsemanship 
Winners 

Sara Drake of Baltimore, Md. at Seneca Valley Show 

Lyn Tuten of Brookeville, Md. at Columbia Horse 
Center Show 

Paul Carnes of Richmond, Va. at Frederick Pony 
Club Show 

Billie Ann Gardner of Brandywine, Md. at Immanuel 
Church Show 

Renee Young of Milford, Del. at Nanticoke Show 

Tanya Fraser of Parkton, Md. at Fort Meade Hunt 
Club Show 

Betsy Lebling of Potomac, Md. at Kent County Show 

Zoellen Wilmot of Gaithersburg, Md. at Greater 
Falls Church Show 

Tracey Weinberg of Baltimore, Md. at Boumi 
Temple Show 

Joni Schwartz of Harrisburg, Pa. at New Market 
Hounds Show 

Mary Beth Peck of Lewes, Del. at Maryland Pony 
Show 


Large Pony Hunter (24 Shows) 

1. Grey Chick, Oak Knoll Stables. 436 

2. Gwynedd Lovewell, Zoellen Wilmot .... 377 

3. A Bee in T’s Bonnet, Tanya Fraser. 162Vi 

4. Rendova Cheshire, Veronica Jameson .... \ 6 \V 2 

5. Moon Jack, Oak Knoll Stables . 126 

6. Chocolate Parfait, Carol Fedder. 121 

Small Pony Jumper (7 Shows) 

1. Miles River Moonglow, Donald Slacum . . 57 

2. Woodland’s Witchcraft, Sharon Sims .... 48 

3. Emma, Lisa Schum . 40 

4. Zim’s June Bug, Zim’s Ranch. 38 

5. Baby Love, Terry West . 25 

6. Blue Ice, Debbie Arnold . 15 

Medium Pony Jumper (7 Shows) 

1. Major’s Done, Maslin’s Little Acres .... 98 

2. Release Me. Terry West. 56 

3. Gwynedd Jill, Richard Zimmerman .... 47 

4. Driftwood, Streett & Brooks Moore. 38 

5. Northwind, Mrs. Gardner Hallman. 30 

5. Zim’s Litle Fella, Tracey Weinberg .... 30 

6. Happy Landing, Donald Slacum. 26 
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Large Pony Jumper (7 Shows) 

1. Zim’s Touch of Magic, Emma Annan .... 109 

2. Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Stables .... 71 

3. Tiffany, Marshwood Farm . 27 

4. Desert Fox, Paul Randall . 25 

5. Little Man, Bonnie Smith. 21 

6 . Grey-Lee, Amanda Palmer . 15 

Small Green Pony Hunter (6 Shows) 

1. Easter Sunday, Linda Lee Piersol . 70 

2. Sansimar, Linda Wolfe . 61 

3. Sweet Pie, Maslin’s Little Acres. 54 

4. Daily Delight, Streett and Brooks Moore . 45 

5. Ringaround, Tara Lumpkin . 27 

6 . Quick Silver, Kim Evans . 24 

Large Green Pony Hunter (6 Shows) 

1. Sister Sue, Oak Knoll Stables. 72 

2. Woodland’s Rockin Robin, Tracey Weinberg 39 

3. Breeze Along, Cavallino Farm . 28 

4. Bobby Sox, Winifred Wilhelm . 21 

5. Fatima, Ruth Emerson . 6 

6 . Share The Wealth, Craig Cook . 2 

Junior Hunter (25 Shows) 

1. Mannequin, Zoellen Wilmot . 315 

2. Persimmons Pride, Betsy Lebling . 237 

3. Mid Stream, Oak Knoll Stables. 210 

4. Out n’ About, Mary Langrall . 188 

5. One For The Road, Ivy Schwartz. 186 

6 . Fancy Cajun, Mrs. Thomas Serio . 173 

Junior Jumper (7 Shows) 

1. Slick Chick, Jason Parker. 276 

2. Bonnie Parker, Jason Parker . 223 

3. Third Eclipse, Oak Knoll Stables . 105 

4. Mod Squad, Terry West. 98 

5. Bide Your Time, Joni Schwartz . 73 

6 . Made in USA, Sylvia Streich. 60 

Amateur Owner Hunter (17 Shows) 

1. Too Hot, Mrs. Colin Fraser . 242 

2 . Teakwood, Bonnie L. Alexander. 230 

3. Revolution, Clara Petrini . 218 

4. Snip, Lynn Counselman . 91 

5. Idealistic, Clara Petrini . 80 

6 . Magic Murmur, Gay Williams . 68 

Small Working Hunter (6 Shows) 

1. One N Only, Mr. & Mrs. Claude W. Owen 178 

2. Cover Girl, Zim’s Ranch . 81 

3. Just a Minute, Mrs. Julie Kennedy. 60 

4. Persimmons Pride, Betsy Lebling. 35 

5. Candy Track, Diana Hounshell . 30 

6 . Brigadoon, Wendy Warwick . 25 

Green Working Hunter (19 Shows) 

1. One N Only, Mr. & Mrs. Claude W. Owen 658 

2 . Revolution, Clara Petrini . 246 

3. Tiffany Square, Richard Zimmerman .... 217 

4. You’re Spoofin, Taylor Cook. 128 

5. Camelot Comet, Jabolin Farm. 108 

6 . Big Page, Zim’s Ranch. 98 

Regular Working Hunter (16 Shows) 

1. One N Only, Mr. & Mrs. Claude W. Owen 408 

2. Bell Boy, Holly House Farm. 348 

3. Full Cry, Roxanne Higinbotham. 295 

4. Revolution, Clara Petrini . 125 

5. Teakwood, Bonnie L. Alexander. 117 

6 . Idealistic, Clara Petrini . 97 


Open Jumper (7 Shows) 


1. Third Eclipse, Oak Knoll Stables . 56 

2. Quelph, Richard Zimmerman. 28 

3. Charlie Brown, Oak Knoll Stables. 24 

4. Dr. Gregio, Zim’s Ranch . 23 

5. House Guest, Oak Knoll Stables. 17 

6. Foxwood, Barbara DiMaio . 15 

Eastern Shore Horse Award (8 Shows) 

1. Timmy, Tooters Sullivan. 46 

2. My Lady Princess, Josette Grangier. 39 

3. Drummer Boy, Dave Green . 27 

4. I Agree, Mrs. Julie Kennedy. 24 

5. Just a Minute, Mrs. Julie Kennedy. 21 

6. Cumberland Road, John Davis . 17 

Eastern Shore Pony Award (8 Shows) 

1. Brigadoon, Wendy Warwick . 78 

2. McLane’s Moonraker, Laura McLane Gordy 60 

3. Drummer Boy, Dave Greene. 57 

4. Meadow’s Mischief, Jill Quillin . 33 

5. Rendova Cheshire, Veronica Jameson .... 30 

6. Tapioca, Jackie W. Daugherty . 29 

English Pleasure Horse (9 Shows) 

1. Timmy, Tooters Sullivan. 46 

2. My Lady Princess, Josette Grangier. 39 

3. Cumberland Road, John Davis . 17 

4. Masterful Man, Mary L. Brighoff. 13 

5. Money Creek White Tail, Dedra M. Walls 12 

6. Mr. Blue, Renee W. Young . 7 

English Pleasure Pony (8 Shows) 

1. Risque, Michael Alexander, Jr. 41 

2. Tapioca, Jackie W. Daugherty . 29 

3. The Flirt, Renee W. Young . 20 

4. O’Hara, Anne Hardy . 5 


THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) 



Bacon Hall 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies for sale. Also yearlings broken. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 
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M.H.S.A. NEWS 


Notice of Penalty 

The Enforcement Committee of the 
Maryland Horse Shows Association has 
found that the horse which has been 
shown under the unregistered name Sign 
of the Times; the unregistered name Diet 
Pepsi; the A.H.S.A. registered name Dark 
Passage, No. 23849 and the American 
Jockey Club registered name Wolfie’s 
Pet, tattoo number S10938 was not eli¬ 
gible for 1972 classes limited to green 
horses as defined in Rule XIII, Part I, 
Section 1 (a) nor was it eligible after 
August, 1971, for classes limited to 
novice horses as defined in Rule XI, Part 
III, Section 1 (b). The owners must 
forfeit and return to the respective show 
secretaries by December 15, 1972, all 
ribbons, trophies and prize money won 
in classes for which it was not eligible. 
Failure by the owners to carry out the 
requirements of the Penalty and furnish 
the Association with receipts from the 
respective shows to prove that they have 
done so, will result in their suspension 
from all activities of the Association or 
of shows recognized by the Association 
until they have complied with the re¬ 
quirements. During the course of the vio¬ 
lations, the horse has been owned by A 
Bit Late Farm, Mrs. Edmond G. Miller, 
Unionville, Pa., from April, 1972, to July 
4, 1972, and by Miss Beverly Cronin, 
Bowie, Md. from July 5, 1972, to August 
6, 1972. 

Notice of Penalty 

The Enforcement Committee of the 
Maryland Horse Shows Association has 
found that a horse showing under the 
unregistered name of Sign of the Times 
at the 19th annual Lewes Horse Show, 
Lewes, Delaware, July 15, 1972, was 
entered and shown by Mr. Richard Zim¬ 
merman as agent for the owner, Miss 
Beverly Cronin, and was not eligible for 
classes limited to green horses as de¬ 
fined in Rule XIII, Part I, Section 1 (a) 
for the year 1972. 

The Enforcement Committee has 
found that Mr. Zimmerman did not pos- 



Rare silver hounds, $150 a pai r. 


Solid sterling foxhounds at full cry on a base 
of Maryland white marble. Lavishly hand de¬ 
tailed by the master craftsmen of Samuel 
Kirk & Son, the house that made America's 
first steeplechase trophy back in 1885. The 
hounds, in a Limited Edition of 500, are 
$150 a pair. Including base and gift box. 
Send $1.00 for sculpture catalog and the 
name of your nearest Kirk dealer. Samuel 
Kirk & Son, Inc., Dept. MH, Kirk Avenue at 
25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 

airiuel^KirK^Son 


sess any factual knowledge that the horse 
was eligible for such restricted classes 
and made no reasonable effort to acquire 
such knowledge. Disregarding this lack 
of knowledge, he sold the horse as eli¬ 
gible for classes limited to green horses 
and then, acting as agent for the owner, 
he entered and showed the horse in such 
classes, thereby certifying that the horse 
was eligible for green classes. 

The Enforcement Committee has, 
therefore, found Mr. Zimmerman guilty 
of gross negligence and has fined him 
$200 to be paid to the Association by 
December 15, 1972- or to be subject to 
further penalties. In addition, he is sus¬ 
pended from participating in any way in 
activities of the Association, including, 
but not limited to, showing, having 
others show for him or acting as trainer 
or agent for owners and exhibitors, until 
July 1, 1973. 
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Story and photographs by James K. Ligon 


For the second time in as many years, the 
Redland Hunt Pony Club held a "Witch Hunt ’ 
for Halloween. 

The countryside around Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Stiles’s Laytonsville farm, long accustomed to 
the sound of Goshen Hunt’s hounds chasing 
wily Reynard, was treated to a new sound— 
eager Pony Clubbers as ‘goblins’’ chasing the 
paper trail left by "witch” (and Co-District 
Commissioner) Sally O’Connor. 

The excellent trail allowed for checks, several 
opportunities to observe "goblins” working, and 
a view of the witch, with a fast run and "kill” 
at the end. 

The goblins were Nancy Carroll, Cathy Gort- 
ner, Steele Higgins, Brenda Mills, Donna 
Preston, and Jackie Walsh. They were kept in 
line by whippers-in Brian O’Connor and Bob 
Vechery, under the direction of Huntsman (and 
District Commissioner) Jim Ligon. 

The field, dressed in appropriate Halloween 
costumes (but with hard hats and boots re¬ 
quired), was divided into two groups; the 
jumping group led by Master Ron Purdum, 
and the non-jumpers, led by Master Terry 
Hatzes, assisted by Mr. Hansen Watkins. 

Goblins were cast behind Mrs. Sally Carl’s 
Avalon, and quickly struck, only to lose the 
scent crossing a stream. Recast, they struck 
again, crossing Blunt Road. After a brief check, 
they found again, circling behind the Burtons’ 
to cross Davis Mill Road and go on behind 
Marrian Curran, Sr.’s Tall Grass. The line was 


lost but briefly behind Boyd’s, and the day 
ended with a mad dash across to Goshen School 
Road behind the Stiles’s Green Hills for a 
"kill.” 

The participants then took their mounts 
home and re-assembled at the Spencerville 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hoffman for a 
well-earned "Witch Hunt Breakfast, where 
the prizes for the best costumes were awarded. 

First prize (a gallon of cider) went to Marie 
Davidson, who courageously came as a witch; 
second prize went to Jennifer Feldman, who 
appeared as a clown; third prize went to Ann 
Cody, who masqueraded as the Redskins Sonny 
Jurgenson. Fourth prize went to Suzy Watkins, 
disguised (?) as a saddle tramp. 

The goblins, because of a job well done, 
each received a dog biscuit from their Hunts¬ 
man, and, if rumor is correct, one of the bis¬ 
cuits was actually consumed (although the ham 
and chili at the breakfast were quite excellent). 

Even if the Witch Hut was run in fun, and 
was only a mock hunt, all of the 46 children 
who participated learned a great deal about fox¬ 
hunting as a sport; the manners and customs 
which accompany foxhunting were closely 
followed; thanks to the excellent trails laid by 
Sally O’Connor and her son David, and thanks 
to the co-operation of the "goblins,” the field 
was able to see the concept of "hounds work¬ 
ing.” The children had fun, but they learned 
as well, and hopefully will be better foxhunters 
for their experience. O 
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1. 'Goblins' (hounds) and field 
of pony clubbers chased paper trail 
left by 'witch' Sally O’Connor. 


3. Keith and Joe Burt lead 
Holly Greenstone and Jennifer Feldman 
in ring during costume contest. 


2. Ann Cody, alias Sonny Jurgenson 
of the Redskins, won third prize. 


4. Suzy Watkins, masquerading 
as a saddle tramp, placed fourth. 


5. Winning costume was, 
appropriately enough, 
Marie Davidson's witch. 
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AROUND 
THE SHOWS 


Maryland Competitive Trail Ride 

Roscoe H. Goeke, of Barnesville, won 
the heavyweight division as well as the over¬ 
all championship at the 1972 Maryland Com¬ 
petitive Trail Ride in October. Mr. Goeke rode 
his own 5-year-old, A1 Marah Diamond Edge, 
an Arabian chestnut gelding by A1 Marah 
Tuffy out of Gameyn. 

The Arabian Horseowner’s Foundation 
sponsored the ride. It is a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion which yearly conducts several all breed 
horse management courses around the country 
and more recently several clinics on competi¬ 
tive trail riding. 

The ride covered two days—25 miles had 
to be covered each day in four to four and 
a half hours. The first day the ride was in 
the Sugar Loaf Mountain area, and the second 
day primarily through open country in the 
Barnesville area. 

Horses had to carry a required minimum 
weight in two divisions. Heavyweights were 
pegged at 180 pounds, and the lightweights 
at 155 pounds. The junior division had no 
weight restriction. Only requirement was that 
riders had to be 18 or under. 

Mr. Goeke says the type of tack used de¬ 
pended on how much weight the rider had to 
carry. He used a snaffle bridle with a Western 
saddle which gave his horse 200 pounds. For 
a ride of 50 miles, weight makes quite a 
difference, he says. 

The winner is the horse who is judged to 
be in the best physical condition after the ride 
is over. Senior judge for this ride was Dr. 
Richard Stoneback, DVM, a private equine 
practitioner from Oxford, Pa. The other judges 
were Mrs. Paul Lennox of Havre de Grace and 
Dr. David Zeiler, DVM, of Rockville. 

Horses were checked before the start, were 
seen on the trails, in their stalls, and again 
after the second day right up until the time 
ribbons were presented. Thirty-eight horses 
started (with many breeds represented) and 
36 finished. 


Mr. Goeke started to get his horse ready 
for the trail ride the week after July fourth. 
He rode six days a week and worked up to one 
and a half hours five days with a longer ride 
on the sixth day. He did most of his work at 
the trot, he says, and rarely cantered on the 
competitive ride itself. Mr. Goeke thinks com¬ 
petitive trail rides are becoming increasingly 
popular for all ages and both sexes. Families 
can actually ride together in competitions, he 
points out. 

The results follow: 

Champion: Al-Marah Diamond Edge, Arabian, 
Roscoe H. Goeke, Owner-rider. Barnesville, 
Maryland. 

Reserve: Al-Marah Mon Homme, Arabian, 
Al-Marah Arabians, owner; Mrs. Richard 
Dady, rider. Barnesville, Md. 

Heavyweight Division: 

1. Al-Marah Diamond Edge 

2. French Al-Marah, Arabian, J. Milton 
Ricketts, Owner-rider. Dickerson, Mary¬ 
land. 

3. Peter Panda, one-half Quarter Horse, 
Farra McCartney, owner; Davida McCart¬ 
ney, rider. Chester Springs, Pa. 

4. Rich Reward, Thoroughbred, Lawrence 
A. Woodward, Phildclphia, Pa. 

Lightweight Division: 

1. Al-Marah Mon Homme 

2. Hontiki, one-half Arabian, Mrs. Francis 
Christy, Potomac, Maryland 

3. Pick Up, grade, Mrs. James H. Syming¬ 
ton, Leesburg, Va. 

4. Ronallon, three-quarter Arabian, Mrs. 
Sue McMillen, Lancaster Pa. 

Junior Division: 

1. Lucky Gringo Lad, Morgan, Mrs. George 
G. Willson, owner; Victoria Rochelle, 
rider. Woodbine, Md. 

2. Sadeara, Arabian, Mrs. Charles Iliff, 
owner; Susan Ward, rider. Severna Park, 
Md. 

3. Chetco Mindy Radames, one-half Arabian, 
Susie Shaw, Downington, Pa. 

4. Al-Marah GI Joe, Arabian, Anne and 
Rex Sturm, owner; Barbara Davidson, 
rider, Dickerson, Md. 

Best Trail Horse: Flagpole, Margaret Dietz, 
Lovettsville, Virginia 

Best Grade Horse: Pick Up, Mrs. James H. 
Symington, Leesburg, Virginia 

Best Arabian: Al-Marah Diamond Edge, Ros¬ 
coe H. Goeke, Barnesville, Maryland 
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Sallie Smithwick on trials champion Kerry. 

E-H Junior Hunter Trials 


Winner of the award given to the junior 
hunter who accumulated the most points in 
three hunter trials (the regular and junior 
trials of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club and 
the junior hunter trials conducted by Green 
Spring) was the Cross-bred pony Kerry. 

Kerry was ridden by her owner, 13-year-old 
&dlie Smithwick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A- P. (Paddy) Smithwick, of Monkton. She 
bought from her breeder, Sue Powers, by 
Mrs. Smithwick seven years ago for use by 
i^zy Sexton, a friend of her older daughter, 
uSu. When Tizzy had outgrown her, Sallie 
became the rider. 

Sallie is a member of the Elkridge-Harford 
> nt ’ s pony club and goes out regularly with 
the hounds. 

Sallie and Kerry received their award at the 
ast of the hunter trials held at the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt club last month. Mrs. Frank 
alboni, of Old Lyme, Conn., Martha Cruik- 
shank and Charles Muir, of Philadelphia; 

usan Archer Yeats and H. Turney McKnight, 
^•P.H. of Elkridge-Harford, were the judges. 
Results of the classes follow. 

Gass l. Green hunter ponies 14.2 and under over 
m °dified course. Jumps 2'6". 

*• Georgie Girl . Nancy Penrod 

tp April . Patti Howard 

y Spartacus. Ann Adimack 

4. Miss Muffet. Kelle Kipp 

5. Mecia. Lana Ratlief 

6 - Manenhof Murmur . M. McLaughlin 

Class 2. Green Hunter horses, over modified course. 
Jumps 2'6". 

L Geronimo .Suzy Gillet 

2. In Other Words.Stephen Williams 

3. Irish Whiskey . Ciny Morrison 

Sue Powers gives Master's Cup to Joe Gillet. 


4. Sebastian .Maggie Shamer 

5. Miss Muffet . Kelle Kipp 

6 . Cris Lea . Kim Von Paris 

Class 3. Open Hunter Ponies, 14.2 and under, regu¬ 
lar course. Jumps 3'. 

1 . Kerry . Sallie Smithwick 

2 . Charles de Gaulle . Priscilla Hoblitzell 

3. Timmy . Katherine Wight 

4. Paleface . Dori Williams 

5. Charlie . Mark Smith 

6 . Santa Claus.Joe Gillet 

Class 4. Open Hunter Horses, regular course. Jumps 

3'. 

1 . Eclipse . Jean Seiler 

2. Copper . Nancy Griswold 

3. Poor Robin . Linda Farndon 

4. George . Steve Handy 

5. Foxy.Kathie McShane 

6 . Spotty .Kristin Kandlebinder 

Class 5. Pony Hunt Teams. Members of the same 
U.S. Pony Club to ride tandem except for the last 
fence over which they shall ride abreast. Jumps 2 ' 6 '\ 

1. Green Spring Pony Club: Storm Cloud, Paul 
Holland; Timmy, Katherine Wight; Charles de 
Gaulle, Priscilla Hoblitzell 

2. Green Spring Pony Club: Shortie, Katherine 
Wight; Inky, Lee McShane; Gunny, Tom 
Fehsenfeld 

3. Elkridge-Harford Pony Club: Paleface, Dori 
Williams; Spartacus, Holly Merryman; Fresca, 
Louis Merryman 

Class 6. Pairs. Open to all, tandem positions to be 
reversed half way through the course. 

1. Shortie, K. Wight and Inky, L. Merryman 

2. Kerry, S. Smithwick and Santa Claus, J. Gillet 

3. Crossroads, Jamie Maher and Tumba, Sally 
Maher 

4. Mecca, L. Ratlief and Cris Lea, T. Von Paris 

5. Dianamo, Helen Norman and Bos’n, Karen 
Karkow 

6 . Eclipse, Jean Seiler and Lady, Ellen McCausland 
Class 7. Master’s Cup. Open to all to be run over 
regular course. Jumps 3'. 

1 . Santa Claus . Joe Gillet 

2. Kerry . S. Smithwick 

3. Tumba.S. Maher 

4. Geronimo. S. Gillet 

5. Timmy . K. Wight 

5. Miss Muffet. K. Kipp 
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Miles River Riding School Show 

Equitation students of Mrs. G. W. Barner, 
Miles River Riding School, Easton, competed 
for several trophies during the fall horse show 
held at the school and limited to the students. 
The first half of the show was held October 
29, but due to muddy conditions, the Inter¬ 
mediate and Advanced Divisions competed 
the following week, November 5. 

In the Junior Division, Christi Pickford, 
riding her gray pony “Pickwicks Possum” was 
Champion. Alicia Thompson won Reserve in 
the Junior Division. A new Adult Division 
championship was won by Dr. J. A. Hummel, 
an Easton surgeon, riding Miles River Cran¬ 
berry. Reserve was Mrs. Robert E. Bauman 
on Miles River Crabapple. 

Leah Beatty, a 16-year-old Easton High 
School student, won the Rich Neck Farms 
Trophy for Advanced Equitation, riding Miles 
River Crayfish. Miss Beatty was first in the 
dressage competition and second in both cross 
country and stadium jumping. 

Intermediate champion was Melinda Favin- 
ger, riding her Barbee. She was first in Inter¬ 
mediate dressage and cross country, earning 
the Millwoods Dandy trophy. 

Reserve champion in both divisions was 
Julie Veeck, who rode the gray pony, Miles 
River Periwinkle. Julie took two firsts in the 
Advanced Division’s cross country and stadium 
jumping, plus a third in dressage. She became 
the winner of the Ames Cross Country trophy. 

Chesapeake Pony Club Gymkhana 

The Chesapeake Pony Club held their fall 
gymkhana last month at the Pony Club ring in 
Salisbury. All Pony Clubs in the region were 
invited to participate in the festivities. 

There were 20 games and five team relays. 
The games consisted of the hilarious parents’ 
sack race, hectic musical stalls, mirth-provok¬ 
ing sweet potato in spoon, and unnerving bal¬ 
loon popping. Ironically, an 11-hand pony won 
the walk race. The relays that required much 
team work included dunking for apples (only 
sweet potatoes were used to add excitement) 
and to add a domestic touch, there was the 
housewives’ scurry and the laundry stakes. Alan 


Maryland’s 4-H horse judging team includes 
(from left) coach Dr. Edwin Goodwin, Karen 
Rigler, Deborah Blankenship, Betty Glover, 
Michael C. Hoy and coach James B. Arnold. 


Ring took top honors in the Junior Division 
and Tama Baldwin captured the Senior Divi¬ 
sion. 

The events were planned and conducted by 
two of Chesapeake Pony Club’s "B” riders, 
Beth Cantrell and Robin Ring. A grand and 
glorious time was had by exhibitors and specta¬ 
tors alike. 


4-H Horse Judging Team 

The Maryland 4-H Horse Judging Team 
spent its weekends in October visiting horse 
farms in various sections of the state preparing 
for the Northeast Regional Horse Judging Con¬ 
test held last month at the Livestock Exhibi¬ 
tion in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Some of the farms the coaches (Dr. Edwin 
Goodwin and James Arnold) and the team 
visited were Stymie Manor, Windfields Farms, 
Al-Marah, Halcyon, Hide-A-Away, and Shangri- 
La. 

The Maryland team, consisting of Karen 
Rigler (Carroll county), Deborah Blankenship 
(Charles county), Betty Glover (Garrett 
county), and Mike Hoy (Harford county) 
placed sixth among the seventeen teams in the 
regional contest. 

Photographs By Sharon Martin 

Photographs of the St. John’s Church and 
Howard County Hunt Club horse shows which 
appeared in the November issue of The Mary¬ 
land Horse were taken by Sharon Martin. 
The credit line for the pictures was omitted 
by error. 


New Magazine In April 

Horse Play, a new magazine devoted to horse 
shows and corollary horse sports, will have its 
first printing in April. Published by The Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association, Horse Play 
will be distributed monthly. 
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Letters 

From Readers 

How To Eliminate Bot Eggs 

Sir: 

I am writing this letter because as a horse 
owner and lover I have found something inex¬ 
pensive that could help horse owners rid their 
horses and ponies of the pesty bot-fly eggs. 

As every horse owner knows, the little 
speckles” that appear on the horse or pony’s 
legs, neck or mouth are bot-fly eggs. If these 
eggs hatch inside the horse, it can cause worms 
in the stomach and intestines and the horse 
can become very ill. 

Not only are these eggs harmful to the horse, 
they can be an ugly sight in the show ring or 
hunt field. I know myself when I show my pony 
and I see these eggs on her legs that I feel I 
have done an unsatisfactory grooming job, so I 
discovered that if you buy a trimeomb (which 
costs about 98you can remove these stub¬ 
born eggs with one swipe. 

To remove the eggs, here is all you do: 

Lay the trimeomb on the top hairs of the 
horse’s leg. Make sure it is about one-quarter 
inch higher than the eggs. Press down lightly, 
and the eggs will come off easily. This inex¬ 
pensive trimmer can save you and your horse 
a lot of trouble and expense all under a dollar. 
Sincerely yours, 

Nancy R. Ringrose 
Upperco, Md. 

Western-Style Riding Defended 

Sir: 

I was most delighted to see the Editorial in 
the November issue of Maryland Horse. 

Showing horses in Maryland has grown so 
considerably in the past few years that it is 
only befitting that a magazine should be de¬ 
voted entirely to this form of competition. I 
sincerely hope that you will endeavor to de¬ 
vote a little more space to the numerous stock 
horses and Quarter Horses that are shown 
annually in Maryland. The Maryland State 
Quarter Horse Association has over 200 mem¬ 
bers. This is no small club to overlook and 
coverage of their events and members could 
constitute a large following for a new maga¬ 
zine. 



Top winners in short stirrup division at a 
Harford County show were Terri Taylor with 
Quaker Lace, Betsy Pearce and White Sock. 


My husband and I operate a Quarter Horse 
breeding farm in Cecil county and even 
though we both can ride English and all our 
horses can be ridden English we both prefer 
a good stock horse. I feel that the Western 
rider in general has been overlooked by too 
many individuals in the English set. 

We are not cowboys; we spend many hours 
grooming and training our horses to be top 
performance animals. I have one gelding that 
has won over 20 Championships in a four- 
state area and has placed first in a class of 43 
animals, 36 of which were ridden under 
English tack. These are accomplishments that 
many English riders can only dream about and 
yet they will look down their noses at us. 

When I first switched from English to 
Western I literally had persons that I had 
shown with for years that would no longer 
even acknowledge my presence on the show 
grounds. I had become a dirty word because I 
decided to show stock horses instead of 
hunters. 

Since that time the number of Western 
riders has more than tripled. However, the 
general consensus of many riders of hunters 
and jumpers has not changed. I don’t feel that 
the English rider should go Western or vice 
versa. However, I do feel that the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association could do a lot to 
rectify this situation by offering their readers 
a little education in regards to stock horses. 

Sincerely 

Josephine Wheeler 
(Mrs. Thomas Wheeler) 

Conowingo, Md. 
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PARKER’S 

MARES 

Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Bonnie Parker 
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If variety is the spice of life, Jason Parker 
enjoys a particularly well-seasoned portion. 
He is a crack shot, big game hunter, gun col¬ 
lector, creative chef, an operator of several 
businesses and the proud owner of the cham¬ 
pion and runner-up of the junior jumper divi¬ 
sion of the Maryland Horse Shows Association, 
Slick Chick and Bonnie Parker. 

Mr. Parker and his wife, Laura, have three 
children, Betsy Mae, 32; Jason, Jr., 19, and 
Roxanne, 17. The family moved in March 
from their home near Ellicott City to their 
new 70-acre Argonaut Farm which is near 
West Friendship. 'Tm going to make it a 
show place for the horses,” said Mr. Parker, 
while examining blueprints spread across the 
dining room table. 

Slick Chick, Bonnie Parker and six other 
horses (an Appaloosa, a Quarter Horse that 
he hunts, the Thoroughbred broodmare, Miss 
Income, and three of her offspring) are stabled 
in a large white barn. Slick Chick and Bonnie 
have the choice stalls, front and center. Above 
their doors are two plaster horses heads in 
bas relief. 

Mr. Parker counts the years he’s been in the 
horse show business by Slick Chick’s age. His 
chestnut mare is 10. "We bought her as a 3- 
year-old,” he explained, "so I’ve been showing 
for seven years. 

"At first, I kept a few horses on the ten 
acres we owned behind my fuel company in 
Ellicott City. Then, we bought Slick Chick 
from George Dulaney of Manchester. I entered 
a few local shows. We have shown seriously 
for the last four years." 

Seriously might not be the correct word for 
him to use. Successfully would be more appro¬ 
priate because for the last four years, Mr. 
Parker’s mare has either led, or placed, in the 
high score awards given by the M.H.S.A. 


In 1971 Bonnie Parker was champion 
junior jumper and Slick Chick was in third 
place. Slick Chick was first and Bonnie fourth 
in 1970 and Slick Chick led again in 1969. 

Mr. Parker bought the grey mare Bonnie 
Parker for his show stable two years ago. "I 
bought her from a lady in New Jersey. I forget 
her name, but this man I know, Don Zimmer¬ 
man, worked for her and he told me about 
Bonnie.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker’s daughter, Roxanne, 
has ridden but does not show the mares. 
Sylvia Streich rode Slick Chick in 1969 and 
Nancy Tally in 1970. Sara Drake has been 
Mr. Parker’s rider for the past two years. 

"I noticed Sara’s ability when she was rid¬ 
ing for Richard Zimmerman at a show. I 
called her mother and told her I liked the way 
she rode and would like her to ride my mare. 
They were delighted. 

"Sara and her mother, who coaches her, 
come regularly to school Slick Chick, Bonnie 
and my 3-year-old, Jason’s Lover Boy. Some¬ 
times, they go over to the Howard County 
Hunt club to work. 

"I used to ride the mare, but I only longe 
her once in a while, now. I don’t even have 
much time to hunt with Howard County any¬ 
more." 

Mr. Parker is frankly pleased with his 16- 
year-old rider saying, "I think Sara is really 
going places. She’s Olympic calibre and I’m 
going to keep her supplied with horses to 
show. 

"We’re going to rest Slick Chick (maybe 
breed her) for one year. Sara will ride Bonnie 
and Lover Boy next year. 

"I want to get a foal out of Slick Chick, but 
I’m not retiring her. No, I wouldn’t do that. 
It’s a heck of a thrill to watch her jump and 
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win. That last time round the ring is what I 
like (referring to the jump-offs). Hunter 
classes are not as interesting. 

"We can show this mare as a jumper one 
day—and she can jump really high, six feet 
with a spread that wide. Then, we can put her 
in working hunter classes the next. She’s so 
consistent and a heck of a hacker. You might 
call her a very versatile horse.” 

Mr. Parker is just beginning in the 
Thoroughbred business. His broodmare, Miss 
Income, is by Incoming out of the Menow 
mare, Mischianza. Her 3-year-old filly by 
Prince Dare and her 2-year-old colt by Han- 
some Harve are both at Laurel in the care of 
Shirley Payne, but have not yet started. 

Born in Syva, North Carolina, hard by the 
Great Smoky mountains, Mr. Parker explained 
how he settled in Maryland. "I came to Hamp¬ 
stead as a kid to visit relatives and they talked 
me into staying. 

"When I was 20 I did general hauling 
around there and then went in the coal busi¬ 
ness. I was located on the Houcksville road. 
Then I opened a coal business on Druid Hill 
avenue in Baltimore, moved to Presstman 
Street, then moved again to the Franklintown 
road where I went into the oil business. From 
there, I expanded again to Howard County. 
Now, I have fuel oil and liquor businesses, 
own a restaurant and am opening a seafood 
carry-out store.” 

Horses are important to Mr. Parker, but are 
by no means his only interest. As a boy in 
N.C. he learned to shoot and hunt. "I’ve always 
hunted since I was big enough to buy a license. 
My kinfolk were all hunters,” he added. 

"I’ve just come back from hunting deer in 
Montana. Jason, Jr., went with me. He’s just 
getting started—got a beautiful antelope. I 
got my limit—two deer.” 

Mr. Parker, who goes after big game, added, 
In Alaska last year, I killed four bear—one 
Kodiak and three black. I hunt elk in Montana, 
moose in Canada. Here, I go after deer, quail 
and pheasant. I belong to the Early Bird Hunt- 
ing Camp which is a 10,000-acre hunting 
preserve in Pennsylvania.” 

In a kennel by Argonaut Farm’s (the farm’s 
name comes, of course, from the Jason of 
Greek mythology) white barn are his Brittany 
spaniels which he raises, sells and hunts with 


Jason Parker holding Slick Chick 


The female is named Cindy after Cindy Niznik 
who rode Mr. Parker’s pony, Shakespeare, be¬ 
fore suffering a serious head injury while rid¬ 
ing at her home two years ago. 

His interest in hunting has led to two other 
hobbies, gun collecting and cooking. 

He collects antique Winchester rifles and 
Parker shotguns which are an old make and 
very scarce. In a leather box lined with blue 
velvet was a particularly unusual gun made by 
Remington. It had one stock and four inter¬ 
changeable barrels: one each of 12, 20, 28 and 
410 gauge, which are all the gauges needed 
for skeet shooting. 

All the meat Mr. Parker brings home from 
his hunting trips is either given to friends or 
eaten. 

"I make up my own recipes for cooking,” 
he said. "We entertain a lot and I cook all the 
main dishes, but beef is my specialty. My secret 
is the quality I buy, the time element and the 
seasonings. 

"We had a party not long ago and I hacj'a 
big hunk of bear meat. My wife said the guests 
would never eat that stuff so she went out and 
bought a steamship roast of beef. Well, when 
the party was over, the bear was all gone, but 
there was some beef left.” 

Whether he is cooking, hunting, making 
plans for the farm or minding his different 
businesses, Jason Parker can always find time 
to enjoy his two high-jumping mares from 
whom he gets so much pleasure. □ 
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At Polinger Farm stand stallions by the nation's greatest sires 


BOLD RULER and HAIL TO REASON 



ARISTOCRATIC 

br., 1964, by Hail to Reason—Searching 
by War Admiral 


Aristocratic 

is by that great sire HAIL TO 
REASON 

ARISTOCRATIC'S dam has pro¬ 
duced 

AFFECTIONATELY—$546,659 and 
champion 2-year-old filly 

ADMIRING-$184,581 

PRICELESS GEM—$209,267 

(AFFECTIONATELY is the dam of 3- 
yr.-old champion and horse of the year 
PERSONALITY) 


What Luck 

is by that great sire BOLD RULER 


WHAT LUCK'S dam has produced 

KING EMPEROR—$453,918 
QUEEN EMPRESS-$431,428 

(Both King Emperor and Queen Em¬ 
press are by Bold Ruler, making them 
full brother and sister to What Luck.) 


$2,000 live foal 


$1,000 live foal 



WHAT LUCK 

br., 1967, by Bold Ruler—Irish Jay 
by Double Jay 


Polinger Farm 

16410 BATCHELLORS FOREST ROAD 
OLNEY, MARYLAND 20832 

Monti (Sonny) Sims, Manager 301-774-7649 
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Credentials run DEEP in this family 


POTOMAC 

Ch., 1965, First Landing—Iberia, by *Heliopolis 

a record-breaking stakes-winner 
himself, Potomac is a full-brother to 
Kentucky Derby-Belmont winner Riva 
Ridge and a half-brother to $278,000 
stakes-winner Hydrologist. 



IN OTHER WORDS 


POTOMAC — set a 5-1/2 furlong track record at Delaware Park when winning the 

1967 Christiana Stakes in 1:03-4/5. In that race he defeated Clever 
Foot and Subpet. 

was second in Aqueducts 1967 Juvenile Stakes 
was second in Aqueducts 1967 Youthful Stakes 
was weighted on the 1967 Experimental Handicap 


POTOMAC 


is out of a mare who produced three major stakes winners, in¬ 
cluding Derby-Belmont winner Riva Ridge. 

is a full-brother to Riva Ridge, winner of $893,895 

is a half-brother to Hydrologist, winner of $277,958 

is by First Landing, champion at 2, winner of $779,577 and sire of 12 
stakes winners, including Riva Ridge, champion 2-year-old and top 
weight on the 1971 Experimental Handicap. 


From his first crop of 8 foals, Potomac has sired the 2-year-old winners Rio Pegado (stakes- 
placed) and Shaggy GirL 


$2,500 live foal 

property of a syndicate 

address all inquiries to: Standing at R. S. Reynolds’ 


L. R. O’Brien, syndicate manager 
P.O. Box 7175 
Richmond, Va. 23221 
703-358-4444 


Little Hawk Farm 

Crozier, Va. 23039 
Fred Jones, Manager 
(703) 784-5257 
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DEAD AHEAD 

B., 1959, 

*Turn-to—Siama, by Tiger 

(Property of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Mobberley) 


$1,000 LIVE FOAL 



Sire of 3 stakes horses in 1972 



Iron Peg defeating Kelso in the Suburban 
Handicap 


IRON REG 

Br., 1960, 

Dark Star—Hostage, by 
Roman 


(Property of 
J. Gordon Kincheloe) 

$750 LIVE FOAL 


Consistently among 
the top 2-year-old 
sires 


SUMMER HILL FARM 

Glenelg, Maryland 

■John C. Mobberley (301) 489-4642 
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When SCOTTIE ARE BAD won the $25,807 Jefferson Futurity 
he became BIG BRAVE’S SIXTH STAKES-WINNER 

SCOTTIE ARP] BAD maintained his perfect racing record in 
the Jefferson Futurity gaining his third victory in as 
many starts. The 2-year-old’s earnings in that one race 
amounted to $16,775. 

By that brilliant sire *Turn-to 

Big Brave is out of the Spinaway Stakes winner 

SEQUOIA 

who is a FULL SISTER to How ($157,000) and Cherokee Rose 

($ 62 , 000 ) 

How’s daughter POCAHONTAS is the dam of Tom Rolfe and 
Chieftain 

Cherokee Rose is the second dam of Ack Ack 


$1,500 live foal 


(Property of Claiborne Farm, W. Haggin Perry and Country Life Farm) 

standing at 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 


dk.b. 1960 by *Turn-to—Sequoia by *Princequillo 
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About the only thing 


SECRETARIAT 


hasn't done is to equal 


YANKEE LAD'S 


track record! 


Winner of three stakes and holder of Laurel’s mile and a sixteenth 
track record, YANKEE LAD is also a half-brother to the $100,000 winner 
Bar Tab. SECRETARIAT came close to YANKEE LAD’S track record in 
October but even that great colt missed equaling it by one-fifth of a 
second. YANKEE LAD set the record of 1:42% in 1969 when winning 
the Monumental Handicap. He also won Pimlico’s Survivor Stakes and 
Shenandoah’s Tri-State Futurity. 

YANKEE LAD’S dam has produced four winners, including stakes-placed 
Bar Tab. Bar Tab holds Penn National's track record for a mile and 
three-sixteenths. 

YANKEE LAD’S first foals will race in 1973. 


standing at Country Life Farm 


$500 Live Foal 

property of James L. and Joseph N. Skinner 


John P. Pons 


(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 


Bel Air, Maryland 21014 
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BLOOD TELLS . . . 

PIED D’OR IS BY ‘NASRULLAH, SIRE OF 


BOLD RULER (deceased leading- sire of 9 champions) 
NASHUA (sire of champion Shuvee) 

NEVER SAY DIE (leading sire in England) 

NEVER BEND (sire of champion Mill Reef) 

PIED D’OR is out of TWO LEA (champion 3-year-old, champion handicap 

mare), dam of 

ON-AND-ON (deceased sire of Forward Pass) 
a full brother to PIED D’OIi 

TIM TAM (sire of champion Tosmah) 
a half-brother to PIED D’OR 


PIED D’DR 


A stakes winner of $152,513, PIED D’OR is one of only four 
stallions standing in Maryland which have sired the winner 
of a $100,000 stakes. The others stand for fees of $25,000, 
$15,000 and $2,000. 



$750 Live Foal 
Property of a Syndicate 


WORTHINGTON FARMS 

GLYNDON, MI). 


J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 
(301) 833-4104 
(301) 833-1167 
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P. G. Melbourne, I 
Box 186 

Laurel, Md. 20810 


MELBOURNE FARM 

LAUREL, MARYLAND 20810 


(301) 725-2124 
(301) 725-5278 
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It is customary for proponents of English 
and Western riding to deny the merits of and 
cast aspersions on each other’s seat, hands, tack 
and dress. English riders tend to view the Thor¬ 
oughbred as the ideal horse, while Western 
riders revere the Quarter Horse, the Appaloosa 
and the Paint. 

(The reader will note that the saddle seat 
and the American Saddle Horse and Tennessee 
Walker are not here under discussion.) 

English and Western ideas of what constitute 
proper equine competitions are poles apart, 
the one side enjoying barrel races, bronc bust¬ 
ing, cutting demonstrations and roping, the 
other favoring cross-country, dressage and sta¬ 
dium-jumping events. 


Other than these differences, the two sides 
are united in a love of horseflesh and the exer¬ 
cise and enjoyment to be gained therefrom. 

Riding one way does not disqualify a rider 
from trying another, and some English-type 
riders are not above indulgence in the Western 
form of riding, as for example our family’s 
summer visit to a dude ranch in Colorado, an 
expedition that was pronounced a success by all. 
The trip was for me, at least, somewhat in the 
nature of a busman’s holiday, for I am pretty 
well occupied at home with our gray gelding 
and pony, to the exclusion of all but the barest 
essentials of housework. 

At the ranch, the fair, average and long-time 
riders in our group not only managed to stay 
on their assigned horses (which were named 
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Fudge, Paint, Blaze, Spook and Rebel), but on 
the final day, when a rodeo of sorts was held, 
accumulated ribbons in all classes and events. 
Experience with horses is what, in the end, 
counts. 

During the week we spent there, we partook 
of an average of two rides daily. Some of us 
chose the slow ride, which proceeded along 
spectacular Rocky Mountain trails at a walk, 
with an occasional burst of speed in the form 
of a jolting lope. The more daring among us 
went on the fast rides. These consisted of much 
galloping over precipitous trails, with an abyss 
yawning first on one side, then the other. The 
wranglers seemed in particular to enjoy lead¬ 
ing us full tilt down steep hills. Since much of 
the going consisted of powdery dust, boulders 
and loose rocks, many of our rapid descents 
were accompanied by zero visibility, dust in the 
eyes and throat, prayers and (perforce) trust 
in the horse. 

An English rider, particularly one with years 
of forward seat behind him, may experience ini¬ 
tial difficulty in conforming to the Western 
saddle. At first, I tried to arrange my legs in 
the usual way despite their being forced down 
and back of where I am accustomed to putting 
them. This resulted in an ulcer on one shin, a 
bruise on the inside of one knee (where it 
ground into a bulky knot of leather straps 
which had something to do with the cinch), 
and strained muscles in the upper thighs. I had 
trouble keeping the legs of my jeans down and 
my socks up. Thus, inches of skin were con¬ 
tinually exposed to the moving parts of the 
saddle and stirrup leathers. Further, whenever 
I leaned forward to avoid a branch, the horn 
punched me in the gizzard, so I took to lean¬ 
ing to one side. 

When the horse went into his lope, I auto¬ 
matically posted—but from the laid-back ears 


Story by Cordelia Doucet 

of my mount, I gathered he wasn’t used to this 
and didn’t like it. I began concentrating on 
ways of sitting the thing out. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, I observed the wranglers for useful 
pointers. Something they did resulted in a col¬ 
lected animal and a rider who looked poised 
and comfortable in all gaits. 

The claim by some English riders to the 
effect that Western riding involves little or no 
use of aids seems to be unfounded. The legs 
do not merely hang down, but perform neces¬ 
sary functions such as urging the horse for¬ 
ward, halting him and keeping the rider in the 
saddle. With the feet properly braced in the 
stirrups, one can sit quite comfortably to the 
lope. (This I discovered on the fifth of our 
seven-day stay.) 

Neck-reining struck me as a sensible method 
of steering, especially since one’s hand was al¬ 
ready in the right position on account of the 
saddle horn. Holding the reins in the air doesn’t 
detract from the usefulness of the bit, which is 
a severe one with a long shank and a port. The 
slightest pull on the reins usually suffices to 
slow or halt the horse. 

One question remains: What should one do 
with the hand which is not being used? Pre¬ 
sumably, one twirls a rope with it, but in the 
absence of such business, it grows tired from 
inactivity. 

Careful management by the rancher produces 
horses of great stamina and fitness. Their hoofs, 
even though they were throwing shoes right 
and left, displayed a toughness and durability 
which our gray gelding, who traverses consid¬ 
erably less rugged terrain, would do well to 
emulate. 

The really nice thing about Western riding 
is that any dude can do it. I do not suggest 
that he can do it well, but at least he can do it 
without fear and without falling off so long as 
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he keeps within the rules established by the 
wranglers. (Stay in line at least six feet apart, 
no riding alone, not more than eight or ten 
riders per wrangler, etc.) Despite their love 
for galloping downhill, wranglers take no real 
risks with the paying guests and keep a watch¬ 
ful eye out for bunching or laggardliness and 
never lead gallops across wide-open level spaces. 

Thus circumscribed, the dudes on the fast 
ride can whoop and holler and feel they are 
free spirits riding with the wind on the moun- 
taintop. They are confident of their seats and 
comfortable in their attire, which is anything 
they happen to have on. It is true that as the 
week progressed, we all got to looking a bit 
more Western than when we had started. Most 
of us added a wide-brimmed hat, for the sun is 
very strong, and noses began to peel and lips 
to crack. 

As a matter of fact, I grew rather fond of 
my hat, and when we returned home, I saun¬ 
tered out to our barn in it. Spotting it at once, 
the gray gelding and pony were filled with 
mistrust, so I quickly substituted the rusty old 
velvet hunt cap. After all, everything has a 
time and a place, I told myself. 

Some dudes bought high-heeled, pointed¬ 
toed cowboy boots, though not I, who had come 
prepared with jodphur boots which were ser¬ 
viceable and adequate. We indulged in one 
pair, for a member of the family whom I am 
trying to cajole by whatever method into rid¬ 
ing our pony at home. Considering how expen¬ 
sive Western boots are, some cajoling comes 
high. 

By no means were all booted: sneakers and 
sandals were visible in several stirrups. Nobody 
wore shorts—an intelligent decision. The fe¬ 
males of all ages dressed in jeans, though some 
had on what looked like last year’s best pants 
suit. 


Each day, when the horses had finished their 
two stints, the wranglers ran them up the 
mountainside to pasture. It was a sight to re¬ 
member—the horses divested of all trappings 
zigzagging their way up the steep slope, grow¬ 
ing smaller until disappearing at last with puffs 
of dust into their pastures, which are charac¬ 
terized by sagebrush and lupines. Two wrang¬ 
lers or one and a collie managed the herd with 
ease, though once the horses refused to do 
what they were meant to and went off in all 
directions, causing much hallooing and gallop¬ 
ing back and forth. The full complement of 
wranglers was brought to bear on the situation, 
plus certain of the guests, who shooed the 
strays away from the swimming pool, fishponds, 
wrong roads, shuffleboard and volleyball court. 

In looks, the horses were a motley lot with 
white and chestnut predominating. Not one 
dappled or fleabitten gray was to be seen, 
though there were several strawberry roans and 
speckled Appaloosas. One notable specimen, a 
combination strawberry-Appaloosa type, was in 
fact pink. This creature, who had a face only 
his mother could have loved, was named Ugly, 
though I am glad to say was affectionately 
known as Ug. 

Ug was a horse of sinew and substance. 
Somewhere out West, a Percheron may have 
wandered by to bestow such brawn on Ug, 
which made him a useful mount for brawny 
dudes. Ug’s other half was something else, for 
he was very nimble and graceful on his feet, 
cornered well and possessed great speed. 

If Ug came as a pleasant surprise to us, no 
less was the discovery that Western riding can 
be fun, preferably in the West—another proof, 
if one is needed, that our lives are not closed 
books and that we can learn much from one 
another if we only will. D 
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*VIMY RIDGE 

Bay, 1959 15.3 Hands Entered Stud 1965 



1 

f Rialto 

Wild Risk 

» 

1 

Vimy 

L Wild Violet 

Bay, 1952 

f Black Devil 

Mimi | 

l Mignon 

1 

f Manna 

Colombo 


Angelicus 

v Lady Nairne 

Bay, 1949 

r Fair Trial 

Seraphic 

. Titanic 


STUD RECORD: Sire of 27 winners, 2 stakes-placed, 
which have won 99 races, earning $394,126, including 
Miss Fall River (9 wins, $82,596, 2nd Conniver H, 
3rd Gallorette H), Shamrock Peggie (5 wins, $36,913, 
2nd Tuscarora H), Bally Cotton ($28,256), Hy Vimy 
($21,973), Lucky Vimy ($38,356), Alert Vimy ($35,- 
112), Zcb ($23,965), Killough, etc. 

Racing RECORD: Stakes winner of 9 races, $110,334 
(35 starts from 2 to 5). Won SENATORIAL S (nAr, 
1 mi., turf, 1:34%), LAUREL H (ncr, 1 1/8 mi., turf, 
1:47%), EDGEMERE H, an allowance race at Laurel 
(ncr, about 1 mi., turf, 1:40%), three other allowance 
races at Laurel and one at Atlantic City (all on the 
turf), and a maiden race at Garden State; 2nd 
Sussex Turf H, Idlewild H, Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 
H, Wilwyn H. 

Q V VIMY, stakes winner in England and France of 4 
races, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth S, Prix 
Lagrange, Prix Noailles, etc. Sire of stakes winners 
S PRENCH STAR (at 10, 1971, in U. S.), SONG OF 
even, vinnie, -bally vimy, byng, ‘dupli¬ 
cation, KHALKIS, PAVOT, VALOROSO, VIVAT 
R EX, VIMADEE. 


1st dam 

ANGELICUS. 2 wins at 2 in England. Dam of 10 other 
foals, 8 winners— „ . T » , 

-MARTINI II (Donatello II). 3 wins at 2 in Ireland; 

I 11 wins, 3 to 8 in U. S., $111,915, Canadian 
| Championship S, 2nd Stars and Stripes H, 3rd 
|| Arlington H, Niagara H, etc. Sire. 

MOLINO (*Darius). Winner at 2 in England, Con- 
|] vivial S, 2nd National S; 5 wins in U. S., $28,054, 
i r**™™ Vnllnv TT Spf nrr at Woodbine (1 


mile, turf, 1:36%). Sire. 

HOT BRANDY (Panaslipper). 8 wins, 3 to 7, Red 
|| Deer S, Cumberland Lodge S, John Porter S, 
Brocas H, 2nd Jockey Club Cup, Hardwicke S, etc. 
ANISUM (Milesian). Winner at 3 and 4 in Ireland, 
|| Athboy S, 3rd Hardicanute S. 

Aya Sofia (Milesian). Winner at 2 and 3 in Ireland, 
|| 2nd Maher Nursery H. 

Other winners: * Angelic Caprice (Hard Ridden), 
producer, *Benedictine IT (His Slipper) producer, 
Fino (Court Harwell). 


2nd dam 

SERAPHIC. Placed at 2 in England. Sister to 
DRAMATIC, Actinic; half-sister to KNIGHT 
VALIANT, Flag Star. Produced 2 other winners. 


l9 73 Fee-$750 Live Foal Property of a Syndicate 

Shamrock Farm 

WOODBINE, MARYLAND 21797 

I'^othy J. Rooney 

I ^°° Stadium Circle Office: (412) 323-1200 

‘•Lburgh, Pa. 19512 Farm: (301) 795-0723 








Maryland 
Foal Report 



Ukv. 


BALMY MISS, by ‘Radiate II, b.c., March 31, by 
Big Brave. G. J. Needy. Mare to Big Brave. 
BUNDLE OF LOVE, by ‘Tudorka, dk.b. or br.c., 
May 20, by Big Brave. Country Life Farm and 
Mrs. C. M. Greer. Mare not bred. 

CALVADOS, by Pied d’Or, dk.b. or br.c., February 

14, by Mitey Prince. B. Brittingham. Mare to 
Mitey Prince. 

COLLECTION PLATE, by Cyclotron, gr.c., April 7, 
by Turn to Reason, W. G. Christmas and J. B. 
Merryman. Mare to Up all Hands. 

COTTON, by Isendu, dk.b. or br.f., May 24, by 
Big Brave. Country Life Farm and C. L. Creswell. 
Mare to Big Brave. 

COUNTERFLIGHT, by Count of Honor, dk.b. or 
br.f., March 31, by Seven Corners. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Merryman. Mare to Up all Hands. 

DITTY GIRL, by ‘Radiate II, dk.b. or br.c., May 
17, by Rash Prince. Country Life Farm. Marc to 
Rash Prince. 

EVELEEN, by Quarter Deck, dk.b. or br.f., April 11, 
by Up all Hands. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. 
Mare to Up all Hands. 

FAIRY MANTLE, by Fairymant, ch.f., April 27, by 
Red Monk. R. W. Lebling. 

GAIL’N REEVA, by Bronze Babu, b.f., April 25, by 
Big Brave. N. Selzer. Mare to Big Brave. 
GRANDPA’S LISA, by # Alcibiadcs II, ro.f., March 
6, by Tide Mill. L. F. Little. Mare to Big Brave. 
HEAT SHIELD, by Saggy, gr.c., March 8, by Uncle 
Percy. Country Life Farm and C. L. Creswell. Mare 
to Rash Prince. 

HUMBLE PIE, by Pied d’Or, dk.b. or br.f., March 

15, by Mitey Prince. B. Brittingham. Mare to 
Mitey Prince. 

IRATE DOGE, by Irritate, b.f., April 5, by Journal¬ 
ist. R. W. Lebling. 

LEEWARD, by Sailor, b.f., May 26, by Bold Legend. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. 

LOVE BUNOWITZ, by Vertex, ch.c., May 18, by 
Amernash. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. Mare 
to Up all Hands. 

MERRY PRINCESS, by Jet’s Date, dk.b. or br.f., 
April 2, by Big Brave. Country Life Farm. Marc 
to Water Prince. 

MERRY SPIN, by Spin, b.c., May 1, by Up all 
Hands. K. M. Voss. Mare to Up all Hands. 
MIMIKA, by Greek Song, dk.b. or br.c., May 7, by 
Mitey Prince. Country Life Farm. Mare to Big 
Brave. 


* MINIM II, by Chanteur II, ch.c., April 10, by 
Speak John. Elmendorf Farm. Mare to Rash Prince. 
MISS L.M.A., by Dark Ruler, dk.b. or br.c., April 

19, by Mitey Prince. Chilcoat and Archer. Mare 
to Mitey Prince. 

MUREX, by Misty Flight, dk.b. or br.f., May 10, by 
Mitey Prince. H. R. Langhorne. Mare to Rash 
Prince. 

MUSETTA, by Cor mac, b.c., June 8, by Ginger Fizz. 

Mrs. Stanley Gosnay. Mare to Mitey Prince. 

NICE KID, by Philosophical, b.c., January 25, by 
*Piave. Henry Hutler. Marc to Rash Prince. 
ONEGA, by Noble Hero, dk.b. or br.f. March 30, 
by Up all Hands. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Merryman. 
Mare to Up all Hands. 

RULE OF PEN, by Final Ruling, dk.b. or br.c., 
April 16, by Mitey Prince. Country Life Farm. 
Marc to Mitey Prince. 

SILLY REQUEST, by Requested, ch.c., May 3, by 
Viking Spirit. B. Brittingham. Mare to Mitey 
Prince. 

SINGING TALE, by Occupy, dk.b. or br.c., March 

20, by Mitey Prince. Country Life Farm. Mare not 
bred. 

STE. CECILIA, by Degage, dk.b. or br.f., April 14, 
by Rash Prince. Country Life Farm. Mare to Rash 
Prince. 

SVENSKA FLICKA, by Saggy, dk.b. or br.f., April 
11, by Mitey Prince. Country Life Farm and John 
O’Neill. Mare to Mitey Prince. 

TILLY REEN, by Bull Brier, b.c., June 1, by Rash 
Prince. Country Life Farm. Marc to Rash Prince. 
VIKING VIXEN, by Viking Spirit, b.c., April 14, 
by Mitey Prince. B. Brittingham. Marc to Mitey 
Prince. 


DRIVE FOR HORSES 

We are your distributors in Maryland. 

A. V. M. Products, Inc. 
Chester Springs. I*a. 19425 

Call for the name of your nearest dealer 

(215) 827-7039 


TUTTLE’S 

ELEXER 

Fortified with ox gall to cut 
sweat and soften the hide while 
essential oils and pure grain 
alcohol stimulate circulation, 
help draw out soreness. The 
best leg and body wash money 
can buy —$1.00 per bottle (4 Vi 
oz. makes a gallon). 

Popular for over 100 years 
AT YOUR DEALER Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 10549 



v.s. 

Since 1872 
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ST. BONA VENTURE 

Bay, 1966 Entered Stud 1972 



1 

r Pharos 

Nearco 


*Amerigo 

[ Nogara 

Chestnut, 1955 

l 

r Precipitation 

Sanlinea 

[ Sun Helmet 

i 

r Fair Trial 

Palestine < 

{ Una 

i 

*Pinny Gray 

Gray, 1958 

' Coup de Lyon 

Pin Up Girl 

k Careless 


stud RECORD: His first foals will arrive in 1973. 

Facing RECORD: Stakes-placed winner of 8 races, 
$53,453 (37 starts from 2 to 5). Won an allowance 
race at Delaware Park (ntr, 1 mi., 70 yds. in 1:39%), 
six other allowance races at major tracks (Laurel, 
Pimlico, Atlantic City and Liberty Bell) and a 
maiden race at Atlantic City; 2nd Germantown H. 

% -AMERIGO: Stakes winner of 2 races in England, 
Coventry S, etc.; stakes winner of 12 races, $419,171, 
in U. S., San Juan Capistrano H, New York H (nAr), 
etc. Sire of FORT MARCY (21 wins, $1,109,791, 
horse of the year at 6, champion handicap horse, 3 
times champion grass horse), POLITELY (21 wins, 
$552,972, champion handicap mare), AMERIGO 
LADY (13 wins, $416,465), TERRIBLE TIGER 
($263,313), DESERT LOVE, AMERIVAN, AMERI¬ 
GO’S FANCY, etc. 


* PINNY GRAY. Unraccd. Dam of 8 other winners— 
HELEN JENNINGS (*Don Poggio). 9 wins, 3 to 6, 

11 $175,745, Susquehanna H, Monmouth Centennial 

H (ntr), 2nd Susquehanna H, Margate H, 
Maskette H, New York H, Ladies H, etc. 

PROUD JOHN (Right Proud). 10 wins, 2 to 5, 1972, 
i $63,613, Tri-State Futurity. 

Jimmy’s Penny (Trojan Monarch). 10 wins, 2 to 8, 
|| $14,500. 

Casey’s Ann (*Solar Slipper). 5 wins, 2 to 5, $8,665. 
Amplifier (Hail to All). Winner at 2, 1971, in 
11 England. 

Forward Cast (Chieftain). 3 wins to 4, 1972. 


2nd dam 

PIN UP GIRL. Winner at 3 in England. Half-sister to 
-CARELESS NORA. Produced 5 winners, inch— 
^DELIGHTFUL II. Winner at 2, Epsom Stud Pro- 
11 duce S, etc. Dam of 8 winners, including 
|| PRINCESS CLOUD, SUN COAST, BOMBAY. 
Review. 2 wins at 2. Dam of 7 winners, including 
-FLEET II, DISPLAY, POURPARLER, -SPIT- 
HEAD, DEM OCR ATI E; granddam of GRAN FI NO. 
:!: Mary Gordon. 2 wins at 2 in U. S. Dam of 6 win¬ 
ners, including BALLYRUSH, Mill House, High¬ 
land Lassie, Calanthe; granddam of MARY 
LANCER. 


1973 Fee - $350 Live Foal Property of a Syndicate 

Shamrock Farm 

WOODBINE, MARYLAND 21797 


^irnothy J. Rooney 
"00 Stadium Circle 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 19512 
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AMC 

American Horse Council’s 
Report From Washington 


VEE Quarantine Is Ended 

Declaring that the national emergency for 
Venezuelan Equine Encephalomyelitis has 
ended, Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz last 
month lifted the quarantine imposed on horses 
in Texas. Said Mr. Butz: "The rapid, highly 
effective action taken by all those who parti¬ 
cipated in this national emergency was a major 
factor in our being able to contain the disease 
last year and prevent its becoming re-established 
again this year.” 

The disease was confined to 26 counties in 
southern Texas in 1971. No cases were 
confirmed in the United States this year. 
Authorities attribute the vaccination of nearly 
three million horses in 19 states as the primary 
reason for containment of the disease. At one 
time six states (Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana, New Mexico and Texas) were 
quarantined. 

Mr. Butz said that "similar circumstances 
could again occur under which the disease 
could spread into the United States,” and 
warned that all horse owners should have their 
animals vaccinated for VEE. 

Thirty Years Ago 

There was no December issue of The 
Maryland Horse in 1942 because of editor 
Humphrey S. Finney’s involvement in war 
work. The November and December issues 
were combined in a single issue. An account 
of that issue was printed last month in this 
magazine. 




EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 

Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 
There are some Distributorships still available. 

For Additional Information Or To Order, Contact 

Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 
Telephone (301) 668-0900 


PATENT #3469822 

PORT-A-PAD 

by 

Joe O’Brien 


THE PORTABLE 
PADDOCK FOR 
THOROUGHBREDS! 


Easy to assemble and transport from one track to 
another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, 
sunshine and freedom. 

Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and dis¬ 
position of spirited Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant 
attention by grooms allows more time for other duties 
and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling 
off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A- 
Pad has been designed and tested by expert horsemen. 
Can't hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends 
are on outside to prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and 
a center support for extra strength. 

Available in Hot Rip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green 
Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the 
recommended 12 sections and gate panel for a full 
exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 
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FERN DANCER 

Ch. 1966, by Native Dancer—Rose Fern, by Fairy Manhurst 

Property of John E. duPont, Esq. 



By NATIVE DANCER, classic winner of 21 races in 22 starts, S785,- 
240, twice Horse-of-the-Year, champion handicap horse, 
champion 2-year-old. Among leading sires in U.S. and 
England, sire of more than 40 stakes winners, including 
Kentucky Derby winners KAUAI KING and DANCER’S 
IMAGE, French champion HULA DANCER, English 
champion sprinter SECRET STEP and such outstanding 
stakes stars as RAISE A NATIVE, DAN CUPID, NATIVE 
CHARGER and PROTANTO. 

Out of ROSE FERN, stakes-placed winner and stakes producer. 

Rose Fern, a half-sister to stakes winner SERVICE 
PILOT (Si24,750) is dam of 6 foals to race, all winners, 
including stakes winners ROSE TRELLIS (Si63,405) and 
ROSE NET (SI00,407). This is the family of ROSEMONT, 
GARDEN MESSAGE, 


His first crop of fools will race in 1973. 

Book Full 1970, 1971, 1972 


$500 Live Foal 


J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 


Standing at 

'Woztkington ‘JazMA 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 21071 

(301) 833-4104 or 833-1167 
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Mare’s Estrous 
Cycle Important 
Breeding Factor 

By John P. Hughes, D.V.M. 

(Dr. Hughes is a professor in the Division of Reproduction 
Department of Clinical Sciences, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis, specializing in 
horses and is chief of medicine and reproduction at the 
Veterinary Medical Teaching Hospital. This is the second 
year of a projected five-year study he is conducting into the 
estrous cycle of the mare sponsored by the Morris Animal 
Foundation, Denver. Following are excerpts from a speech 
delivered by Dr. Hughes at a Horse Health Seminar in 
Pomona, California, conducted by the foundation.) 


ALFACORN 

A combination of two highly nu¬ 
tritional plants, alfalfa and corn, 
which are combined through dehy¬ 
dration and steam pelleting. The 
result is a LONG-FIBERED, well 
BALANCED ROUGHAGE, or SUP¬ 
PLEMENT. Ask your dealer today. 

GLENELG DEHYDRATORS 

12789 Folly Quarter Road 
Ellicott City, Md. 21043 
Telephone (301) 531-5252 


w e often think of infertility of the mare 
as being associated most commonly with in¬ 
fection and related problems. One of the main 
causes of infertility, however, is associated 
with variations in the mare’s breeding patterns 
during different seasons of the year. These 
variations may be in failure of ovulation, 
failure of follicle development, erratic cyclic 
lengths, and erratic estrous behavior—to name 
a few. 

While these variations in cyclic activity of 
the mare are not pathological, the involved 
mare is, for purposes of breeding, in a non- 
fertile condition. It is therefore important that 
anyone involved in the breeding of horses 
have knowledge of the mare’s estrous cycle. 

When speaking of breeding mares and 
estrous cycles, one has to speak about the 
season of the year. The breeding season of a 
mare is April through October or, as practiced, 
April through the latter part of June or middle 
of July. 

In a seven-year study at the University of 
California, Dr. Robert Loy indicated that 
75 per cent to 85 per cent or more mares show 
estrus with ovulation April through October, 
as compared to 20 per cent to 25 per cent or 
less in January and February. 


IILOOIH IOI5SI, 

The biggest bargain 
since Stymie was claimed. 

SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$4.00 

52 issues yearly covering the entire 
spectrum of Thoroughbred racing and 
breeding. PLUS Stallion Register and 
Foreign Runners Supplement. The 
BLOOD-HORSE is a must for serious 
horsemen. 

! ( ) 10 weeks .$4.00 | 

[ ( ) 1 year—$20.00 ($21.00 in Ky.) 

i NAME . ! 

ADDRESS . 

City . State . Zip . 1 

The Blood Horse, P. O. Box 4038 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 

MH 
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An Australian examined 5,198 slaughter 
specimens and found that 15 J /2 per cent ovu¬ 
lated in the winter, whereas in the summer 
9D/2 per cent ovulated. In her study, double 
ovulations occurred in 14 j /2 per cent of the 
mares. 

In our study at Davis, sponsored by the 
Morris Animal Foundation, double ovulations 
occurred in 25 per cent of the cycles from 
February to June (19 of 75 cycles). The in¬ 
terval between ovulations in mares ovulating 
two follicles averaged 24 hours; however, in 
some cases the interval was three to five days 
or longer. Four mares in a group of 11 had only 
one ovulation, whereas three mares had more 
than one ovulation at least 50 per cent of the 
time. 

The seasonal influence on the estrous cycle 
of the mare is related primarily to length of 
daylight, nutrition and climatic factors, mainly 
temperature. 

A number of years ago, Caslick in Kentucky 
suggested four types of irregularities of the 
estrous cycle. They were: prolonged estrus, 
long period between estrus, irregular periods 
of estrus and anestrus (no heat whatsoever). 

Dr. Loy has classified the seasonal responses 
of mares into three types. These aren’t hard 


and fast groupings, but they are valuable for 
describing the variations which occur in the 
breeding activities of mares. 

These types are polyestrous, seasonally poly- 
estrous and variable cyclic patterns during the 
non-breeding season. 

1. Polyestrous—a few mares that cycle fairly 
regularly the year around. 

2. Seasonally polyestrous—mares having a 
definite cyclic period and a definite anestrus or 
non-cyclic period. The anestrus period varies 
in length (from less than 30 days to months), 
time of occurrence (mainly winter, but may be 
any time), and depth (deep anestrus with no 
ovarian activity and a passive response to the 
teaser; shallow anestrus with ovarian activity 
and active rejection of the teaser). Transition 
of these mares from anestrus to the resumption 
of estrous cyclic activity may be abrupt or a 
gradually changing pattern of estrous behavior. 
They may show continuous estrus for 30 to 60 
days or longer, or erratic response—i.e., in and 
out of estrus over variable periods of time 
and with varying intensity of response to the 
teaser. Estrus may be shown with no significant 
ovarian activity, ovulation may occur without 
signs of estrus, or they may show estrus to the 
teaser with a good follicle and fail to ovulate. 


THERE’S A 
PLACE FOR 


EVERY 

BREEDING 


-707 


FORMULA 707 ON 


FARM 



Feed it and see results with your 2-YEAR-OLDS IN TRAINING 
STALLIONS WITH HEAVY BREEDING SCHEDULES 
^ NURSING FOALS FOR FASTER GROWTH MARES THAT ARE HARD TO SETTLE 



COMMON SENSE HORSE NUTRITION tells how to plan well 
balanced rations to improve performance of all horses. From 
your feed dealer or use coupon. 

Enclosed is 250 for copy of Common Sense Horse Nutrition. 

name 

address ___ 

city _ state _ zip 

JOHN EWING COMPANY • LaSALLE, COLO. 80645 


DECEMBER, 1972 
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Es+rous Cycle, Continued ... 

3. Variable, or erratic, cyclic patterns during 
the non-breeding season without a clear-cut 
anestrus period. These mares are much like 
the seasonally polyestrous mares in the transi¬ 
tional phase from anestrus to the resumption 
of cyclic activity. Anovulatory estrus, varia¬ 
tions in estrous cycle length, and variations in 
the intensity of the estrous response to the 
teaser may be noted. Ovarian activity occurs 
with follicles growing to moderate size and 
regressing, to be replaced by others until such 
time as normal cyclic activity with estrus and 
ovulation resumes. 

The estrus cycle of the mare is characterized 
by the growth of follicles in the ovary, their 
secretion of estrogen (follicular phase), ovu¬ 
lation and the formation of the corpus luteum 
in the cavity of the ruptured follicle with its 
secretion of progesterone (luteal phase). 

Estrogen is responsible for the mare showing 
sexual receptivity (estrus), as well as relaxa¬ 
tion of the cervix and a favorable environment 
for transport of sperm. Estrogen appears to 


initiate the release of luteinizing hormone, 
which leads to ovulation. Progesterone is 
responsible for keeping the mare out of estrus, 
as well as inhibiting follicle development and 
ovulation (diestrus). It influences the uterus 
to prepare for pregnancy and seals it from the 
exterior. 

Estrous cycle length in the non-pregnant 
mare during the period February through June 
averaged 20 to 21 days, estrus was five to six 
days in duration, and ovulation occurred 24 
to 48 hours before the end of estrus. 

Teasing of mares with an active stallion is 
extremely important to good management of a 
breeding operation. In spite of its importance, 
it is sometimes neglected. Mares should be 
teased daily, or every other day, on an indi¬ 
vidual basis. 

Some breeding operations have utilized stal¬ 
lions surgically altered so they cannot copulate 
with mares but can mount them. Fitted with a 
marking harness, they are turned out with a 
group of mares. Mares found with a mark on 
their backs are in estrus and are brought in for 
examination. 


THOROUGHBRED RECORD AND RACING CALENDAR 


TRIPLE-CROWN BARGAIN! 

$44.50 OF 10RF NEWS WEEKLY FOR ONLY $20.00 


If you buy The Record on 
the newsstand you pay for: 

47 regular weekly issues @ 50<* 

.. $23.50 

4 full color quarterly issues @ $1.50 

. $ 6.00 

The annual Statistical Review @ $15.00 

.. .$15.00 

Total newsstand price .$44.50 


Triple-Crown Bargain Rates 
by year or three years: 

1 year.$20.00 

2 years .$38.00 

3 years .$52.00 

Add $1 per year for Canada, Mexico 
and other countries in the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Union, $2 per year for all foreign 
countries. 


THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD, p ° b ° x 580 L “ ,n9ion - Ky - 40501 

MH72 
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Responses of mares to the teaser require 
careful observation and interpretation as there 
may be many variations in behavior. The mare 
in estrus demonstrates active acceptance. Initial 
rejection may be noted, but typically she re¬ 
sponds to and shows interest in the stallion. 
She raises her tail without 'wringing” it, 
crouches with hocks wide apart, contracts and 
relaxes the muscles of vulvar lips ("winks”) 
and urinates. 

The mare in diestrus (period between ovu¬ 
lation and estrus) demonstrates active resis¬ 
tance to advances of the stallion. She may 
squeal, strike, kick, wring her tail, and bite. 
The mare in deep anestrus may show a more 
passive attitude. She may neither participate 
with nor object to the advances of the stallion. 

Cervical changes during the estrous cycle 
are characteristic and can be noted visually by 
using a speculum and suitable light for illum¬ 
ination. The cervix of the mare in diestrus is 


GRADY HORSE 
TRANSPORTATION, INC. 

Ofjers Quality Service to Marylanders. 
Michael E. Grady Unionville, Pa. 19375 
(215) 347-2220 


R. L. SEEGER 
PRINTING CO. 

Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

825-5757 

905 York Road Towson, Md. 21204 


characterized by being small, pale, dry, tight 
and sticky with no edema (fluid in its tissues). 

As estrus commences, progressive changes 
occur in the cervix. It turns from pale to shades 
of pink or red and relaxes. Edema of the cervix 
increases, and secretions become more copious 
in amount and fluid in character. 

The best judgment of when to breed the 
mare is derived from the behavior of the mare 
when teased by the stallion, the condition of 
the cervix when palpated and viewed with the 
speculum, and follicle development on the 
ovary, as determined by palpation. 

Has Your Home Been 
Broken Into Lately? 

IF NOT. . . 

Congratulations 

Last year alone there were 2,368, 

400 break-ins in the United States. 

If your home has been spared so far 
we think you've been pretty lucky 
With the break-in rate increasing 18 
times faster than the population it's 
easy to figure that if you've been 
lucky so far your days could be 
numbered. At Dictograph Security 
Systems, we've installed over 1/2 
million burglar alarm systems in the 
United States. And we are happy 
to say that most systems can be in¬ 
stalled in one day. For an appoint¬ 
ment with one of our security con¬ 
sultants or for a free, informative 
booklet on how Dictograph Security 
Systems of Maryland can end your 
home break-in problems once and 
for all ... just call us. You may not 
have as much time as you think. 



SECURITY SYSTEMS 


OF MARYLAND 

3635 OLD COURT ROAD 
301 - 486-0033 


DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 


Vans Available 
For Hunts 
And Shows 



Vans Daily 
To 

Race Tracks 


5207 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
Telephone Day or Night (301) 367-6077 


December, 1972 
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From The Bookshelf 


Reviewed by Snowden Cart^ 


A descriptive bibliography of 
1,001 Horse Books 
with biographical sketches 
of prominent authors. 

Edited by William E. Jones. 

Caballus Publishers. 

Box 132 East Lansing, Mich. 48823. 

Price: $4.95. 

Although there is no mention of The 
Maryland Horse or its writers in this 103- 
page paper-backed book, 1,001 books are listed. 
As the editor explained in his introduction: 
"This book is the first of its kind. It is admit¬ 
tedly incomplete and out-dated even as it goes 
to press. . . . This is the first of an annual publi¬ 
cation . . . The next edition will also include 
biographical sketches on many more authors.” 

Despite its shortcomings, 1,001 Horse Books 
is a valuable reference tool which covers the 
entire field of horses. Whenever possible, the 
prices of the 1,001 books listed are given. 


RIDING FOR REHABILITATION 
A Guide For Handicapped Riders 
And Their Instructors 
By Joseph J. Bauer 

Canadian Stage and Arts Publications, Limited 
49 Wellington Street East 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Price $9.75 

To read this book is an emotional experi¬ 
ence worth any man’s time. Mr. Bauer was first 
of all a horseman—young, sound and unaware 
of his great blessings. Then he became crippled 
from both illness and accident. Instead of pull¬ 
ing himself into a shell, he managed somehow 
to get astride a horse. Gradually but ever so 
surely he recaptured the use of muscles that had 
come close to atrophy. Delighted and amazed 
by his success with his own body, he turned to 
helping others. Part One is the author’s account 
of his own personal battle. Part Two is devoted 
to technical instructions for those who would 
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like to help handicapped persons ride. This 
reviewer would like to add his own congratu¬ 
lations to the thousands Mr. Bauer has already 
received. Somewhere in the back of my mind 
I will always remember this book and its author. 

THIRTY TONS A DAY 
by Bill Veeck with Ed Linn 
Viking Press, Inc. 

625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Price $8.95 

In this book Bill Veeck recalls how he took 
over the operation of Suffolk Downs race track 
much like a new captain would assume com¬ 
mand of a somewhat battered ship. Full of 
ideas, enthusiasm and a gung-ho spirit, Veeck 
lasted two years. It was then that his ship sank 
—the new (and previously inexperienced) 
captain being rescued along with his crew by 
Breeches Buoy. 

Says the author: "What happens after you 
have passed through a time when you’re in 
danger of having your telephone and gas turned 
off is that a feeling of insecurity settles over 
your operation. Fortunately for me, the people 
I had in the office were great. . .” 

This is a fascinating book. Mr. Veeck blames 
his failure on politicians, secret deals and a 
complacent citizenry. He could have made it, 
he says, if fortune had given him an even break. 

It is not for this reviewer to determine the 
cause of the fiasco. My only duty is to com¬ 
mend Mr. Veeck’s book as being highly read¬ 
able and worthwhile. 





Fruens .protects 
your right to be choosey! 


MAKINGS OF A WINNER! A good horse doesn’t 
just happen. He gets that way from good breed¬ 
ing, training, patience, care and sometimes luck. 
But never from guesswork. We feel the same way 
about feeding requirements. Even with a grain 
as basic as oats. Fruen’s offers you five different 
oats. All are northwest grown, all race horse 
grade. Bridle, Apache and North Star are select 
whole oats. A superior selection of fully matured 
heavyweights, sized, cleaned and polished 
through a dozen processes. Mohawk and Apex 
are the same race horse grade made better 
through steam energizing. Mohawk is just lightly 
crimped while Apex is lightly rolled. Fruen's. 
Five oats to choose from plus three other feed 
categories, each with a product choice to fit your 
needs. You’ve got a right to be choosey . . . 
here’s the way. 

RACE HORSE OATS...FIVE TO CHOOSE FROM 


Colorful Bill Veeck has written 
a fascinating book about his experience 
as president of Suffolk Downs track. 


Dhckmuhr, 1972 
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Classified Advertisements 


Miscellaneous 


HAY AND STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES AND PELLETS, BALED 

SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered by truck or rail. 
Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, Spring Lake, N.J. 
(201) 449-1888. 

PORTRAIT: of your horse or pony in full color. Show horse 
or family pet captured forever on 16x20 canvas. Only $40 
(with rider $50). Other sizes available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo (action shots welcomed) or inquiry 
to Equestrian Art Studio, P. 0. Box 164, Mt. Airy, Md. 21/71. 
Enclose check or money order with each order. 

FENCING: Cromwell Fence Co. Post and rail, board, woven 
wire. Jumps made to order. Materials also sold. Sparks, Md. 
(301) 329-6507. 

PROFESSIONAL HORSE JUMPS: Sales and rentals. Send for 
free brochure. Wayne Nowicki, 992 Oakdale Circle, Millers- 
ville, Md. (301) 987-0638. 

BALED SHAVINGS: Large, paper wrapped bales of kiln-dried 
northern pine shavings. Low moisture and rosin content for 
maximum absorbency. Picked up or delivered. Baltimore Saw 
dust Co., Jessup, Md. 20794. (301) 792-7707. 

JUMPS SHOW AND PRACTICE: Custom made and in stock. 
Complete set $39. F.O.B. Baltimore. For free brochure call 
or write (301) 592-7046. Head Wood Products Co., 5017 Carroll 
Manor Rd., Baldwin, Md. 21013. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY KELSO: Just want you to know that we are 
thinking of you, and that as the years go by your greatness 
shines brighter than ever. Everyone misses you so much. You 
are still Champion of Champions. We love you, Horse of our 
hearts, forever. KELSOLAND. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Conformation portraits, farm scenics, action 
pictures—everything for the horseman. Jack Dewell (301) 
398-3549. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE: Signed Artist Proof "Head of Fox" by 
Marguerite Kirmse. Published 1931 by Derrydale Press. At¬ 
tractively framed with black enamel glass and curly maple 
frame. Overall size 19 x 23 3 <. Reply to Drawer 32, The Mary¬ 
land Horse, P. 0. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


Boarding, Training Facilities 

HORSES BOARDED: Top farm has opening for horses now 
that breeding season is over. Finest facilities, excellent 
pasture and stabling. Sales yearlings our specialty. Contact 
Bill Hebb, Walnut Grove, Clarksville, Md. (301) 531-5404 
(day); (301) 531-5975 (night). 

HORSES BOARDED: Specializing in individualized care and 
treatment of your horse. New barn and fencing; top quality 
pasture, hay, and grain. Davidsonville, Md. (301) 798-4211. 


Wanted 

HELP NEEDED—FEMALE: Two or three mornings a week. Gen¬ 
eral barn chores—working with ponies. No experience neces¬ 
sary. Miss Hollyday (301) 472-4768. 


HELP WANTED: Working foreman for Maryland farm to work 
as assistant manager. House and utilities furnished. Send 
resume to Drawer 31, The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, 
Md. 21093. 

WANTED TO BOARD: Thoroughbred weanling filly to romp 
with our filly on family-owned and managed farm. (302) 
653-8325. 


Horses For Sale 

THOROUGHBRED FILLY: by Native Rythm, 3 yrs., 16 h„ rose 
gray, big-boned, extremely quiet, green-broke. Rainbow Valley, 
(301) 795-0369. 

6-YEAR-OLD THOROUGHBRED: 16.1 h., gr. geld. Excellent 
mover and superb jumping ability. $4,000. Eligible first year 
green or preliminary jumper. Call (301) 261-4055. 

2-YEAR-OLD: b. g., by Bid and Asked (Your Host)—Double 
Accent, by ‘Double Eclipse. Broken. (301) 848-9380. West¬ 
minster, Md. 

STALLION SHARE: To dissolve partnership—one share in 
stallion ARISTOCRATIC. Telephone (703) 347-1141 or write 
Fenton Farm, Warrenton, Va. 22186 

THOROUGHBRED GELDING: Brown, 9-year-old, good jumper, 
15.2 1/2 h., with papers, hunted 3 seasons. Price $1,250. Tele¬ 
phone (301) 472-4173. _ 

HUNTER: Attractive 6-year-old, 16 h., T.B., ch. geld., Been 
hunted and shown successfully. Exceptionally quiet, sound, 
papers. Highland Farm (301) 757-2434 or 798-1882. 

RIBOLINI YEARLING FILLY: Foaled April 11, 1971, out of 
Crow Jewel, by Royal I. J. Call after 6 p.m. (301) 658-4758. 

BROODMARE 1955: By Fighting Fox out of an ‘Easton mare. 
Has foal but not bred in 72. Clean and ready for early 73 
breeding. Priced for quick sale. Fred F. Bentz, Glenville, Pa. 
17327. (717) 235-3714. _ 

THOROUGHBRED HORSE & NASHVER YEARLING: Saddle broken. 
Buy-back Maryland Fall Sales. Call (201) 782-0637. 

THOROUGHBRED YEARLINGS: b.f., foaled 3/2/71, by ‘Tropic 
King II out of Busy Sky; ch. f. foaled 5/6/71, by Devil's 
Tattoo out of Tinkerball; gr. f., foaled 4/28/71, by Free Gal¬ 
lant out of Worth Having. Contact M. H. Con-over, Windy 
Hills Farm, Route 3, Westminster, Md. (301) 848-4433 (office), 
or 848-8799 (home). 

4-YEAR-OLD T. B. BROODMARE: by Iron Peg-Blue Q., by Blue 
Man. In foal to Sailor Beware. In 1972, Sailor Beware is a 
top sire in N. J. Call (609) 825-3425, Millville, N. J 


Trailers 


RICE TRAILERS: Contact Rice Trailer Sales, Inc., RR 1, Box 
436, Upperco, Md. 21155. Phone (301) 239-8187. 

HARTMAN AND COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. 
Trade-ins accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. 
Patterson, P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 
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Index to Advertisers 


STALLIONS 


Ambernash _ 5 

Aristocratic_129 

Assemblyman _80 

Big Brave_132 

Bold Ambition_C4 

Bold Favorite_ 8 

Bold Legend_26 

Bold Monarch_6, 7 

Buck Run_80 

Bushido _17 

Dead Ahead _131 

Dedimoud_26 

Devil’s Tattoo _26 

Due de Great_69 

Fern Dancer_139 

Festive Dancer_135 

Final Ruling_14 

Foam _69 

Free Gallant_26 

Ginger Fizz_18 

Hedevar _68 

Hurry to Market_16 

Iron Peg_131 

Itsa Great Day_26 

Johnasark _21 

Journalist_25 

Juvenile John_58 

Knightly Manner_ 1 

Lord Tomboy_68 

Martins Rullah_78 

Mitey Prince_27 

Mr. Brogann_25 

Nashver _ 8 

National_ 5 

Nearctic_ 5 

Noble Jay_ 8 

O’Hara _56 

Peter the Great_80 

Pied d’Or_134 

Pilot _26 

Potomac_130 

Prince O’Pilsen _10 

Protanto _ 4 

Rash Prince _11 

Red Monk_22 

Restless Native_C3 

Road At Sea _ 1 

Rock Talk_13 

Rollicking _ 9 

Saidam_ 5 

Sail On-Sail On_26 


Salem _19 

Solo Landing_76 

Spring Double _57 

St. Bonaventure_141 

Sub Call_28 

Tequillo _24 

The Big Boss_29 

Tinajero_59 

Top Trojan_77 

"Tropic King II_15 

Turn to Reason_23 

T. V. Commercial_ 5 

"Vimy Ridge_143 

What Luck_129 

Why Lie_79 

Wise Exchange_20 

"Wolfram_21 

Yankee Lad_133 


OTHER ADVERTISERS 

A 

A. V. M. Products_140 

Awl-Craft Leather Shop 113 

B 

Bacon Hall Eq. Centre_118 


Blood-Horse _144 

Broodmares Wanted _ 100 

C 

Canadian Horse_107 

Classified Ads_150 


D 

DeGarmo Const. & Assoc. 67 
Dictograph Security 

Systems _38, 107, 111, 147 


E 

John Ewing Co._145 

John W. Eshelman 

& Sons_95 

F 

Finkelstein's Clothiers_113 

Fruen Milling Co._149 

G 

Glenelg Dehydrators_144 


H 

Horse Transportation: 

Grady Horse Transp. _147 

W. E. Harr, Inc._147 

C. Mills, Inc._104 

Pegasus Air Transport 105 

K 

Samuel Kirk & Son_119 

Kohler Bloodstock 

Agency, Inc._39 

M 

Manor Tack Shop_113 

Maryland Fund (Bowie) _ 75 

Merryland Farm_ 1 

Monmouth Park-45 

P 

Painting For Sale-104 


R 

Ralph H. Retler & Assoc. 12 
Rope & Rear Tack Shop _118 

S 


Sagamore Farm - C3 

R. L. Seeger Printing Co. 147 

Shenandoah Downs- 33 

Sturdy Products, Inc. —105 
Stymie Manor, Inc.-21 

T 

Thoroughbred Record_146 

Troy Chemical Co. _105 

Tuttle’s Elixir_140 

U 

Umbaugh Pole Bldg. 

Co., Inc._101 

Universal Industries_142 


V 

Vordemberge Saddlery __ 111 


W 

Windfields Farm_ 4 

Windy Hills Farm_26 

Winters Run Farm_100 

Woodstock Farm_ 5 
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EDITORIAL 


A Salute To Mrs. Thiele 


Three years ago at the insistence of Maryland breeder Thomas S. Glass the editor 
traveled with photographer Peter Winants to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Thiele's Glen-Haven 
Farm located in a somewhat remote area of western Pennsylvania known as Windber. 


Mr. Glass had been telling us for a year or two about the miraculous veterinary 
work accomplished by Mrs. Thiele and her staff at Glen-Haven. Winants and I were 
both openly suspicious. More to satisfy Mr. Glass than anything else, we made the trip. 


When we returned home we were still unconvinced. We had found Mrs. Thiele 
to be a woman of missionary zeal. She talked X-rays almost incessantly, digressing 
only once in a while to give her theories on properly balanced diets. 

As far as we were concerned, the net result of Mrs. Thiele's intense desire to make 
converts out of us was that we went away feeling that she had to be one of the 
world's most dedicated horsewomen, but as far as healing fractures without casts 
and curing wobblers was concerned — well, the veterinary profession couldn't really be 
that far wrong. 


So for three years Mrs. Thiele has occupied a little space in my memory bank. 
I never really disregarded her, but, on the other hand, I never endorsed her, either. 

Now (as the story on page 60 reports) there is substantial reason to give credence 
to the lady's veterinary accomplishments. Cited in the article on page 60 are forthright 
reports on the dramatic recoveries of two horses. One of those horses is Favorecidian 
who is trained by Sidney Watters — the same Sidney Watters who trained the brilliant 
Hoist the Flag. The other horse is an unraced 2-year-old, bred and originally owned by 
Maryland state steward J. Fred Colwill. 

Watters and Colwill are big names within the racing industry. When they say 
something, people listen. And both of them state, without any hedging or equivocation, 
that what Mrs. Thiele has accomplished with their two horses is absolutely amazing. 

So, somewhat belatedly, I would like to salute Mrs. Thiele. Obviously, she's a 
lady who knows what she's doing. 


/Snowden Carter 
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THE MARYLAND HORSE — SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
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The Eighth-Pole 


Kid Is Our Kind 
Of Fellow .... 


He’s doing his best to get a picture 
worth printing. Our staff would 
climb the eighth-pole, too ... if 
they saw a point to it. 
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P. O. Box 4, Timonium, 
Maryland 21093 


Our new section on 


HORSE SHOWS, FOXHUNTING 
and THREE-PHASE 

makes THE MAR YLAND HORSE a perfect 
Christmas gift for the rider — young or old. 

Rates $6 per year 
13 issues 
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TWIXT 

Wind 

/long Odd and 
'Handicap 



EIGHTH RACE 1 MILE. (1.33%) 17th Running THE LONG ISLAND HANDICAP. $20,000 Added Second Dlvl- 
» j a aloa Fillies 3 Year* Old. By aubacrlption of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomina- 

ACJU8QUCI tlon; $125 to pass the entry box; $125 to start; with $25,000 added. The added money and 
NOVEMBER 15, 1972 all fees to be divided 60% to the winner, 22% to second, 12% to third and 6% to fourth. 

Weights Friday, November 10. Starters to be named at the closing time of entries. A 
trophy will be presented to the owner of the winner. The New York Racing Aasociation 
reserves the right to transfer this race to one mile on the main course because of track condltiona(Nomination* 
closed Wednesday, November 1). Closed with 41 nomination*. 

Value of race $23,275, value to winner $13,965, second $5,120, third $2,793, fourth $1,397. Mutuel pool $139,388, OTB pool 


$57,001. 

Last Raced Horse 

Eqt.A.Wt 

PP St 

Va Vi 

% 

Str Fin 

Jockey 

Odds $1 

6Nov72 7 Aqu 2 Twixt 

3112 

9 

1 

5'} 4 J 

4 3 

3 M U 

Woodhouse R 

4.80 

4l\lov72 *Aqu 4 Table Flirt 

b 3116 

6 

4 

31 31 

34 4 4 2"k 

Pincay L Jr 

4.80 

230ct72 *Lrl 2 Bold Place 

b 3114 

8 

3 

11 2'1 21 

1M 3} 

Cusimano G 

5.30 

10Nov72 7 Aqu 3 Never Hula 

3114 

7 

2 

2hd 1* 

4 

24 4M 

Cordero A Jr 

2.20 

270ct72 7 Aqu 3 Lord's Lady 

3113 

4 

9 

n v 

6 4 

4 54 

Maple E 

18.50 

2Nov72 s GS 4 Rebellious Miss 

3109 

5 

8 

64 5 3 

5 1 

6 4 64 

Miceli M 

11.90 

2Nov72 “GS 1 Jump Seat 

3111 

2 

6 

8 3 8 2 

7* 

71 7«* 

Ruane J 

15.10 

6Nov72 7 Aqu 3 Fernando 

3119 

1 

5 

4* 6} 

8 3 

8* 8 s 

Venezia M 

10.80 

280ct72 "Aqu 1 Garland of Roses 

3116 

3 

7 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

Gonzalez A Jr 

7.30 


$2 Mutuel Prices: 



Time, :23%, :47, 1:12%, 1:39% (Against Wind in Backstretch). Track muddy. 

9-(l)-TWIXT _ 11-60 

6-(F)-TABLE FLIRT - 

8-(H)-BOLD PLACE - 

veleen, by Quarter Deck. Trainer Merryman J B. Bred by Merryman Mr-Mrs 


6.40 

5.40 


4.00 

3.80 

4.40 


^ I STANDARD TIME Start Good Won Driving 

____ J Meaders, rallied from the outside leaving the turn was bumped hard by TABLE FLIRT 

approaching the final furlong and continued on gamely to outfinish that rival. A foul claim against the winner by therider of TABLE 
FLIRT was not allowed. TABLE FLIRT, checked when unable to get through inside NEVER HULA nearing the stretch, came out 
looking for room after entering the stretch, ducked back to the inside after bumping TWIXT to loom boldly inside the final furlong 
but wasn t good enough. BOLD PLACE, a forward factor throughout, fought it out gamely. NEVER HULA showed speed throughout 


fftandina at ffa(j,a-nwre ?Airm 

RESTLESS NATIVE 

GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


$2,000 Live Foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundable) 


Also standing: 

SALEM ♦ TINAJERO ♦ 


FRANK. A. ALEXANDER 301/833-3737 


Manager 


GLYNDON, MARYLAND 


ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Owner 











Since 1970 the 

Bold Ambition Syndicate 

has been waiting for 1973. 

The Syndicate thought 1972 was nice (when King Ranch trainer 
W. J. "Buddy" Hirsch chose a Bold Ambition colt as Grand 
Champion of the Maryland Horse Breeders' annual Yearling 
Show), but it's 1973 that really counts. Because it's 1973 in 
which Bold Ambition's first crop will race. 


BOLD AMBITION b., 1964, by Bold Ruler- 
Be Ambitious by *Ambiorix 


$1,500, live foal 
(property of a syndicate) 

Larking Hill Farm 

HARWOOD, MARYLAND 20776 

Fendall M. Clagett, Owner Jose deMurguiondo, Agent 

Boyd Ingram, Manager (301) 771-4410 

(301) 798-0556 (farm) 











